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X HE authorized English Version of the Bible, 
Its delivered to us by the translators in tlie reign 
of King Jamea the First, has long enjoyed well- 
merited reputation, for its fidelity to tlie inspired 
original. 

Id addition to this, most valuable quality, it 
posaesses another feature, of no small import- 
ance, when we consider the condition and cha. 
racter of by far the greater number of those per- 
sons for whose use the translation was designed. 
And this is, that its language has been chosen 
with 80 much judgment, that even in the present 
day, in spite of all those changes which time 
never fails to produce in languages both written 
and spoken, the great Ijody of it continues per- 
fectly intelligible to the generality of readers ; 
although no parts of it can be of less a^ thns. 
two centuries and u'pwaTia, w^i ^orasi^ 
are much nearer to tVitee tWn \.vjo. 
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4 PREFACE. 

While we acknowledge with due thankfulness 
that the difficulties of its expressions are so few, 
it would be absurd to assert, or imagine, that all 
verbal explanation is unnecessary. In every na- 
tion we perceive a gradual and progressive altera- 
tion of its vocabulary ; both words and phrases 
are exchanged or altered from time to time, ac- 
cording as fancy may dictate, or reason seem to 
require. Words, which were of universal use, 
become restricted to some few, or even to a single 
district of country : others, which had once a 
general meaning, acquire a particular significa. 
tion; and some, by slow degrees, have wholly 
disappeared. 

An attempt to supply this unavoidable defect, 
and to relieve the verbal difficulties of the young 
and the unlearned^ may claim to be favourably 
received. HoweTer brief or common-place may 
be the explanation offered, however small the 
aid ; that cannot be wholly without its use, which 
relieves the mind of the pious and humble reader 
from one doubt in the perusal of his Bible, or 
deprives die infidel or the sceptic of a single ma., 
licious sneer. 
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For tLe gratification of those persons, who 
miiy wish either to trace hack the history of these 
obsolete expTessions, or to satisfy themselves that 
King James' translators did not adopt them arbi- 
trarily and without authority, I have not only 
iidduced instances of their usage by proiaue au- 
thors; but likewise have set down the earKer 
translations of our Biblej in which the same ex. 
preasions may be found. These are pointed out 
by the Arabic figures subjoined to each article ; 
in whicli figure 1. denotes 

Coverdale's translation, first printed in ] 535 . 

2. Matthew's 1537. 

3. Cranmer's, or the Great Bible 1539. 

4. The Genevan 1560. 

5. The Bishops' 15fi8. 

6. The Douay-Rhemish i 

' \ 1609. 

This latter portion however, as being less 
adapted for general use, than that which is 
merely erptanalori/, is in most cases distinguished 
from the remainder of the work by being printe^^ 
in a smaller letter. 
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A.BJECTS. Persons despued, or d'uregari 
frma the Latin " abjectua" thrown away. " x ne 
" abJEcts gathered themselves together against 
'■me."Psalmxicxv. ]5. 

It was an expression m use among writei'B, both of 
prose and jueCiy, during the aiiteeatb centory. " They 
" never became any lordea, buC persecuted abjecta-*^ Bi- 
chop Bale. 3. i. 5. 

ADAMANT. Derived from the Greek, signi- 
fies an imaginarii stone, of impenetrable hard- 
aesi. " Ab an adanmHt,h&riei than flint,hiive 
" I made thy forehead." Ezech. iii. 9. Again, 
ut Zechariah vii. 13. 

ll ia foTxnd more frequently in poetry Ihan prose, and 
wcuri in Shiikipeare, Miltou, Dryden, and others. 
" And write wiiutcver time sIibII bring to puss 
" AVitli pens of adamant, aa plates of bra&i.'* 

Deydeb. 
It also occasionally (but not in our Bible) ngniiies the 
diamond 1 and sametimes, the /oarfilone. I. S. 3. 5. li. 

To ADJURE, to bind under a curse. Also, to 
charge and bind earnestlii, whether by word or 
oath. " Joshua arZ/urn/ them — saying, Cursed 
" be the man before the Lord that riseth up 
" and buildeth this city Jericho :" — " I adjun: 
" thee by the living God." Joshua vi. 20. 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, &c. 

It is derired from the Latin " adjuro." 

ADO. Tills word is commonly taken for a noun 
substantive, (" Why mahe ye Ihit ado ?" Mark 
V. 39.) but really is the infinitive mood of a 
verb, and is equivalent to the expression to do: 
just as affair is derived from the French 

la {aetf at tba piewnt A&'j «« ivj \ 



" ALT 

" greul ado," or " a great to do," Higuifying H buslie, 
hurrt/, ur Mmalt. It only ixxurs onue in our Bible, at 
Marii V. 39 i but i» caaaaan in esrly English authors. 
" There is no prince hi secular, but that he halh a/tue 
" with the profenMOii of the Gospel." Erasmus" Para- 
phrase of the New Teslamenc Boucher, in his Olos- 
suy, liringa foraord an instance of this ward used in the 
plural iiiunbcr, " thrar private adoea," from the old Scot- 
tish Acts of Parliauient. 1. 3. 3. 5. 6. 
ALBEIT. AUhougk. Or, more fully, allhougk 
it be so. " Albeil I have not spoken." Ezechiel 

iiii.7. 

So ShaJtspeare, " alheil unused to the melcing mood." 
The poet Spenser uses another tense of the verb, " al 
" rrere jt :" but at present both these expressions are 
whdly Eupeiseded by the modem " although." 4. 6. 

ALMS. An act of charity, a charitable dona- 
tion. " Cornelius, a man whicli gave much alms 
" to the people." Acts x, 2. 

It wan formerly written " ahnes," " almease," " ahnote," 
and " ahncBune," being derived from the Greek and 
latin " eleemoaynn," and is stilt pronounced in Scotland 
as B dissyllable. Observe, tliat this word is of the dn- 
gtilar numl'er : as at Ains iii. 3 ; Che lame man, BB«ng 
Peter and John, aslied an o/ini. The same usnge may 
be found in Shakspear^, Dryden, and .Swift. ^Ima- 
danb occurs at Aits is. 3G : and we still commonly use 
almmer^ " a distributer of bounty ;" and atinsJiouaey ** a 
" dwelling provided for objects of charity ;" with other 
compounds of this word. 

ALOOF. At a dixlance. 

Derived, acctinling to Dr. Johnson, from aB off. It 
s only ouoe in our Bible ; at Psalm j 

by older 
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curs only once, at Judges ix. 53. It tas be- 
come entirely obsolete : insomuch that in many 
late editions of the Bible it has been hastily 
accounted for a mistake ; and the phrase " al 
" to brake his skull," baa been altered to " all 
" to break his skull." 

¥eC the e^nasion was common formerly : it occtira 
not only in Wiidiffe's Tersion, but also in the n-orka of 
Chaucer, 6ii John Harrington, uid the Countess of 
Pembroke ; and even m Milton we read, " her wings 
" vrere al-to raiBed." Altin to thia was also tho n-ord 
iota, nndently used innttad of loo: " This meat being 
" lolo lighti" — "with (oW much perverse a judgement." 
Erasmus' Faraphmse. 2. 3. 5 

AMAIN. fVilh speed, or mllh vehemence. 
2 Mace. xii. 22 : " the enemy fled amain." 

The word is derived eitber from the Latin, or from 
the Saion " magii," Ic opcurs only once in our Bible ; 
but is found in Slmkspeare, Milton, and Dryden. 
" Grreat lords, from Ireland am 1 Bonie ainoin, 
" To signify that rebds there are up." 

To AMERCE. To punish by a pecuniaTi/ Jine. 

" They shall amerce him iu u hundred shekels." 

Deuteron. xxii. 19. 

It is derived from the French. In many writers it 
signilies " to punish hy deprivatioo of some giiod, not 
money aiUg." In Magna Chwta we read, " a free man 
" shiiU not be aniersyd for a small faute ;" — and in Mil- 
ton, " spirits aiaerc'd of heaven." 2. 3. 5. 
ANISE, occurring at Matth. xiii. 23, is the name 
of a small herb, (being a sort of parslet/,) for- 
merly much better known in England than at 
present : since, although we still moke use of 
its expressed oil, we no ljan^%<c tijhs ,\saS. '■«s,^ 
I>ort, the see^ fiom wVftdb, Vt » -^o^isissA.- 

- 3.3.4. 5-6. 
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ANON. This word, vrhicli only occurs twice, 
at Matt. xiii. 20. and Mark i. 30, " anon they 
" tell him of her," signifies quickly, presently: 
(i, e. in one instant.) 

lU derivation ii uncerttun, or at least greatly con- 
tested. e«e Hume Tooke, J. 623. and Wartun's Hi»t. of 
English Puetiy, Svo. II. 496. Beyond djspnte it is an 
anuent English word, aoA uaed by writers of high au- 
thority, t. 2. 3. 4.5. 

To APPAREL. To dress. \ 

APPAREL, dress. / 

Both these words are derived, through the French, 
from the LatiQ. " Behold, they which are gorgeously 
apparelled, am in kings' houHS." The noun is Etill in 
use aniangst us ; but the vei'b lias becutnu nearly uliso- 
lete. It is found in Fabian's Chronicle. " Yuii may 
" have trees apparelled with flowers," Iiord Baron. 
2. 3. 4. 5. 

ARK, from the Latin " area," denotes pri- 
marily any covered chest, or coffer. 

The ark of Nnah was of this con,itruction ; and also, 
the aril of the Covenant. So likewise was the " ark of 
" bulrushes," in which the infant Moses was exposed on 
the Hver Nile. For we read (in Exodus ii. G.) that the 
daughter of Pharaoh did not perreive the rJiild until she 
/tad opened Ihe ark. Tliis word is not yet wholly olwo- 
lete amungst us, but is retained still ia some few of uur 
English bounties. 

" Bearing that preduus relike in an arke 

"Of gold." Spenseb. 

ARRAY ; and, To ARRAY. The substantive 
ia used in Scripture to denote t/ie order of 
battle; aha, dress, or ornament. The verb 
occurs there only in the latter sense. " Solo- 
I all his glory was not arrayed like 
■ "'*tthew vi.29. 



1. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 

ARTILLERY. Derived from the French. It 
occurs only once, at 1 Sam. xx. 40, and there 
denotes the iow and arrows of Jonathan. " Jo. 
" nathan gave bis ariillery to the lad, and said 
" to him. Go carry them ioto the city." 

uEied to iigm!^ Jtre-amja^ and particularly Etamim- Mil- 
ton calls thunder and lightning, " HeaTea'a orrftfery." 

ASTONIED, from the old verb " to astony," 
occurs in several passages ; signifying precisely 
that which we now express by the word asto- 
nished, or astounded. 

" To astony" is used by Chaucer, Cheke, Sidney, and 
Spenser ; and, at a much later period, hy Milton, " U 
" reeled aatonied; and forthwith the helmet fell off.' 
Sidney. 1. 4. 5. 6. 

AT ONE. This adverbial expresBion 

only once, at Acts vii. 26 : " he would hai 
set them at one again." 

It formerly was in common use. Spenser write", " So 
" ben tbey both ai one." And Erasmus' Paraphrase 
has, " in setting Christian princes ai oiie:" — *' he made 
" Herod and HIate at one," From it are derived the 
verb to alone, of wbicb the primary meaning is " to re. 
'' concile," [Shakspeftre] : and aUmemeTtf, which origi. 
nally signified "reamdliation," [Shaksp.] and afterwards 
(as ID our Bible) " expiation." 1. 2. 3. 4. S. 

ATTENT. This passive participle of the verb 
" to attend," (as " bent" from " bend," &c.) 
is employed in the senee of attentive by our 
translators, who appear to have followed the 
ancient 
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haviig^^ 
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" this place :" Bod perhaps from ihence may have been 
adopted by Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and South. It is to 
be met with in ErasniUB* Paraphrase. The adverb aU 
teiuls, derived fnnn it, is fouud in Barrow's Sermons. 



AWAY. The phrase occurring al Isaioli i. 13, 
" the new moons and sahliaths, the calling of 
" asaemblies, I cannot aivay with," is unusual, 
and may require a feiv words of explanation. 
" To away with," Dr. Johnson (or rather Todd) 
saya, means to endure; and he cites the fore- 
going passage of Scripture, and one from Shak- 
speare. But though now obsolete, it was for- 
merly much employed in the above sense. 
" Some can well awatf with elegant speech." 
Erasmus' Paraphrase. i. 2. 3, 5. 

BARBED. Prom the Latin "barba," bearded, 

or jagged wilh prmecling points. It occurs 

only once, at Job xli. ^ : " Canst thou fill his 

" skin with barbed irons?" 

Milton hs^ 

"But rattling stomiB of ftiTOffa ftard'rfwith fire." 

BATH. This word does not bear, in our Bible, 
its ordinary signification ; but is only used to 
denote a Hebrew measure of liquids, contain- 
ing abont 7t gallons. " Ten acres of vineyard 
" shall yield onebatk." Isaiah v. 10. i. 2. 3. 
4. 5. 6. 

BEACON, a word of Saxon origin, denotes 
something erected on an eminence, to give in- 
formation or alarm. 

It occura only at Issiah six. 17 : " till ye l>e left us a 
" heoeon on the top of a mountain." t. 2. 3. 4, 5. 

-BEAST. Tbia word, in our Vetawn, lients a 
taucb more extensive Mgnification t\uHv ft\'».\, 
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wtich is generally attributed to it now; em- 
bracing the idea of every living creature, as 
distinguished from man. Thus at Acta xxviii. 
5, the viper which had fastened on St. Paul's 
hand, is called a " heast :" and at Revelation 
iv, 7. we read that " the fourth beast was like 
" a A'"g- eagle." 

BEEVES. l"he plural of the noun " beef." 
signi^ing originally an ox, or core,Jil for food. 
It MCUTB in the books of l^viticua and Numliers. 
At present the rangular number ia obsdete ill tbie Dense ; 
but in the days ^ Queen Elizabeth, and earlier, our 
writers commanlystiid, a i«^,((n>ullsni from the French, 
" un bffiuf," " un mouhin." Milton has, " a herd of 
" beeves, fair oxen and fair Inne." 4. 5, 6. 

BESTEAD. Used, treated. 

Derived from " stead," which see in its plnue. At 
Isaiah viii. 21. occurs the phrase "hardly bestead;" 
which seems equivalent to ISpeneer's " ill be&lad ;" mean- 
ing in iU aase, in sad condiiioa, 5. 

To BEWRAY. The same verb wluch we now 
write " betray." " Surely thou art one of 
" them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee." Matt. 
xxri. 73. 

But the older form is that u&ed hy Cheke, Spenser, 
and Hooker, and even by Addison. " Bewray not thy 
" counsel to no persmi." Chaucer. The verb is also 
found in its simjde form, " tn wray," in Chaucer. — See 
Nares" Glossary. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 0. 
To BIND. To covjine: and, particularly, to im- 
prison- 
in this latter tense it ncuurs both in tlie Old and New 
Testament : " He i-.>uleth up the waters In Inn tliick 
" clouds :" " hera he hath authority to bivd. JL\Jd»x. ■i^^ 
"onthynamB!" Jobxsv\.8. A.C^»^JL.■V^- »tt,--w.'S^»^ 
wise does its derivative bond- ^w '*>« Imicra ■?*'^ 
ire read in the boot oE Job, " T^= htTutetlv >iv& 
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BLAINS. Pimples, or Pustules. " A boyl 
*^ breaking forth with blains" Exod. ix. 9. 

This word is of Northern origin ; and at present is 
seldom to be met with, except in its compound, ^^ diill- 
'^ blains." Milton, describing the plagues of Egypt, re- 
peats the word ; 

'^ Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss.*' 
1. 2. 3. 5. 

To BLAZE. A verb active, of Saxon origin, 
simifying to publish, or make known abroad. 

Derived from the second sense of the noun substantive 
^* blaze." It occurs only once in our Bible, at Mark 
i. 45 : <^ he began to publish it much, and to blaae 
'^ abroad the matter:** but is used by all our older 
writers. 6. 

BOLLED. At Exodus ix. 31, we read that 
^^ the flax was boiled." This word is said to 
come from the verb ^^ to bollj" which lexico- 
graphers interpret to swell. 

But, as they justly remark, the older form was not 
" boiled," but " bollen," or " boln," as may be seen in 
Shakspeare : whence I cannot help believing that it is 
the past participle, not from " boll," but from ** beU," 
(as " swollen" from " swell," &c.) " To bell" means, 
'*to grow in buds or flowers,*' [Johnson], which is 
spoken of hops, and may be used with more propriety of 
fljEuc, the blossom of which is elegantly bell-^ped. Sir 
Walter Scott, in some one of his poems, has the line, 
" and lint was in the bell ;** which is exactly to oiu> pre- 
sent point, ^' lint** being, as is well known, another name 
for flax. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

BOOTY. From the Dutch " buyt," plunder, 

OT prey. 

It occurs four times in our Bible, and is a word still 
/a gome degree used amongst us : as is also its cognate ex- 
janasg/aa <' to hoot,'' s^fnifying « in odditicm;' '* tiOo Uve 
r<r /f^^-" Chaucer has the phrase, « thetim V& iwo 
^^. (L e. profit). 2. 3. 4. 5. 6? 
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BOSSES occurs only once, at Job xv. 26 : 
wliere it is thought to denote studs, or project- 
ing ontametiti; on ancient shields; a matter 
fimiiliar to readers of the Greek and Ro- 
man clngsic3. " He runneth upon him, even 
" on Lis neck, upon the thick bosses of his 
" bucklers." The word appears in the Ge- 
nevan version, though not in this passage : 
it is there used instead of " ouches," which 
our authorized translators have employed. 4. 
r eruplioH, of the skin. 
1 the twentr-dghth chapteF 
of DeuterDnomy 1 " Tlie Lord will smile &ee with the 
' ' iolclt of Egyvt." So again, " Batches and lihiinB must 
■' all ilia fluOi imbosB." Milton. 1.2.3.4.5. 

BRAVELY. Finely, in splejidid altire. De- 
rived from " brave." Judith " decked herself 
" bravelt/, to allure the eyes of all men that 
" should see her." oh. s. 4. 4. 

BRAVERY. Not courage, but splendour, or 
Jinery; derived from " brave," which itself an- 
cientljr was used in this sense. At Isaiah iii. 
18. we read, " In that dav the Lord will take 
" away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
" about their feet." 

Milton baa preserved this aigniScaCion : in Samson 
AgDnistea he comparen Dalila Rpproaching, to 

" A stately ship, with, all her bratery an, 

" And tackletnm." v. 717. 
And John Lilly, in his " Eupliues," states, that " an 
" other layeth ^ his living upon hia haek, judging tliat 
" women are wedded to bracery." So Shakspeare upeuks 
of " a brave atteudaiiiw ;" atid Lord Bacon i^Ut^eK."-*- 
" brave commodity." 

To BRAY, Biguifies,\iv <»m 'a^^^'^' ^^\ "".^^ 
utter the sound na.\,uTEi\ \» «beR*> ^"^^ "^^ 
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some other animals, as in the book of Job and 
the Psalms ; liut also to bruise, or pound : 
" Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mor- 
" tflT," Proverbs xxvii. 22. 

This latur seose we eeem to bave derived from (or at 
leaal Ihrimffh) the French.. Horne Tonke judges this 
verb to ba the root of our word " bread," which is 
merely " brayed coru." 1. 2. 3. i. 5. G. 
BRICKLB, composed uf brick, or earth, easily 
broken. 

The word occurs only once, at Wisdom iv. 13! " This 
" man, tlial of earthly matter raaltelh brickie veaaelB." 
ItwasfonnarlywiitteQirofc/e, or irate/, (that ia,iro*«t): 
modem usage has cbouged it to bnllle. Thus we have 
" ditty" from the Dutch " dichl," and probably the 
Letia " dictum (" and the mmiuoD people near London 
Btill say " Twitlenham" for " Twickenham." This 
dropping of the sound of ibe tetter c is familisi in sncli 
words aa " victuoL^" " indictmeut," &c. ; and the letter 
itself has disappeared in numerous instances, as in "por- 
" trait," formerly written, porlnacit "treat," (rrMOt; 
" treatise," (rwflse,- " paint," peine*; and many others. 
Brickie, though now obsolete, was used by Stapyllon, in 
his " Fortresse of the Fnith" (1565), who speaks of 
" the brickie and variable doctrine m John Calvin ;" 
and likewise by the poot Spenser. 

BRIGANDINE. A coal of mail; perhaps such 
as was formerly worn by robbers, called (from 
the French) Brigands. 

The word occurs twice in Jeremiali, biit is now obso- 
lete. " Furbish the speara, and put on the brigandinc." 
Jerem. xlvi. 4. So likewise, " diey have their brigan- 
" lAoc, their loldiera' girdle ; and, in be sliort, all that 
" Domplete Aorneii," ke. Erasmus' Paraphrase. And 
Milton, in Samson Agonistes, 

" Then put oil bU thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
."•?'"' ^ff"'"^"^ of braes, thy bruad haierfleon, 

Vaat-hraaa, and greaves." ' 
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This word Is Freaclif derived &oai the QothiC) or the 
Anj;lo-!JaxDa ; and is frequent amotift our u-riterg of tbe 
KHzabethui age. At Jeremiah x. 22. we Qud the pu- 
BBgCi '* Beh^r the luiise of the Arui/ is come-" In cer- 
tain pares of Engtaod liril is atill used, in the nBUte araise. 
4.5.6. 

CALKERS. Persons -who calk a ahip ; that is, 
who xlop itx leaks mith hemp. 

The enpreesion Ofcura only once in oiir Bihie, namely, 
in the twenty Jievenlh chapter of Ezechiel, where the pro- 
phet is uttering his lajnentiitiou over the ridi and luin- 
rioua city of Tyre : "thy mariners, thy pilots, thy ealkera 
" — Bhall fall." It is R wurd etiU in use unimg perBons 
It with naval Brdiitecture. 4. 5. 



CHAFED. Heated, or inftamcd, borage. "TLej- 
" be chafed in tlieir mind as a b ob ted f 
" her whelps." 2 Sam. s 8 

This is an esprension fanulia to Ti kspc 

ana is found in Spenser, Dryd d fb. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 
CHAPITER. That wh h we n he 

capital of a pillar. 

It i> derired inunediHtel}' (rom the French chapi 
" teau." Moaes, constructing the pillars for the taher. 
nade, " overlaid their chepUera and their liOets with 
" gold." Exodus xxivii. 3B. So (loryat, in his Crudi- 
ties, speaks of " the capjtelln, or chapiters" of pil. 

CHAPT. Opened, through heal and drought. 
" Because the ground is chapl." Jeremiah 
xiv.4. 

The passive participle of the verh " to chap," -whicli 
ocrim in Ben Jonson, ami other old writers. We still 
use the eipreasion " chapped hands," cummoniy, hut im- 
properly, pronounced " chopped." 

CHARGER occurs ten ot vsfeV)* "raa*-* ■™- ^''^"^ 
Bible, in tbe s\gTHftwA\oTv ol a ^°^'^^'' r^s^Nt* 
I ma offer -aa satM&icton tbbwso. ^™ "^* 
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affixed ; but perceive that it is so used by Dryden, and 
other writers posterior to our authorized version. 
'* This golden charger^ snatcht from burning Troy." 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Drydek. 

CHARITY, as used by our translators^ denotes 
not merely the giving of alms, or money, the 
meaning to which it is too generally restricted 
at the present day ; but a general feeling of 
benevolence and ejection towards all our fel- 
low-creatures, based on Christian principle. 

St. Paul has left us the important hint, << though I 
" give all my goods to feed the poor, — and Juive not chO' 
" rity^ I am nothing." The etymology of the word suffi- 
cienUy indicates its real extensive signification : the nar- 
rower sense has been introduced by the ignorance or 
the idleness of men. 

CITHERN, occurring only at 1 Maccabees iv. 

54, " with citherns, and harps, and cymbals," 

signifies a musical instrument, probably some 

kind of harp, being derived from the Latin 

" cithara." 

At a later period it was spelled '^ gittem," and ^'guit- 
'* tern," whence comes our modem *' guitar." " Cithern" 
is found in Drayton ; also in Ben Jonson, and other an- 
cient dramatists. " Most barbers can play on the ct/- 
" tern.'*'' Ben Jonson. 6. 

To CLEAVE. To adhere. 

The active verb, signifying to divide, is every day in 
use; but the neuter, which occurs frequently in our 
Bible in the above sense, is seldom employed at present. 
" Abhor evil ; cleave to that which is good." Romans 
xii. 9. " Water, in small quantity, cleaveth to any thing 
" that is solid." Bacon. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 

COCKATRICE. In our Version this word de- 
notes a serpent; but of what particular spe- 

ci'es, does not appear certain. 
-^ J^y /bund onJv in the books of Isaiah aM JerecoMiia.. 



" The wenned uhild sliuU pul his haiid on ihi? pockalrice 
" den." Itamli xi. H. In uideiiC times many imBginary 
qualities were attributed totiie cuckatncs, giving it more 
the charscrter or a, fictitious than a real animal. 1 . 3. 

3. 4. 5. G. 

To COCKER. To indatge, la spoil hy indulg. 
ence. " Cocker thy child, Eind he shall make 
" thee afraid." Ecclesiasticus xxx. 9. 

The expresBiua is suppoeed to have a Nurtheni origin ; 
it is used liy Shakspeare, hy Louke, and Swift. " For. 
" tune commi>n]y nurvetb, cockerethj and pamjiereth her 
" dariings.*^ Eraaiuna^ Paraphrase. 

COCKLE. A weed which grows among corn, 
Ike corn-rose. Job xxxi. 40. 

Derived from the Sainn " coccel." It is the same aa 
thAtwhith, in the New Testament, uia(lled"tares." We 
find the word in Shakspeare liearing a metaphofiial 
sense; " the cocJrfe of rel>ellion." It ociiurs also in Sir 
T. ChaJoner; "Nettles, thistles, mallows, bramlilea, 
" cocktSf or Bueh like baggage ;" also in other old authors- 
3. i. 6. 

COLLOPS. In Job sv. 27. we read " coUops 
" of fat," signifying slices, or pieces, of meat; 
derived from the old French word " colp," to 

It is an expression used bf Shakspeare, and ulher hter 
writem. " If there wane but a collop, or a Bleak of me, 
" Ic»k to it." Besuimmt and Fleteher. 4. 

COLONY. This word, at Acts xvi. 12, appears 
to denote a city not only inhabited by persons 
introduced from a distance, but also possessing 
peculiar privileges and rights. " The chief 
" city of that part of Macedonia, and a co- 
" hny." 

To COMMEND. In one v^csbs^^*, ^Sjso^^ 
'. 5. this verb aeema to Iwax a.-5esx&«--^"^ 



Hignifyiog not only to speak reel/ of, but 
by implication something more, as lo mag~ 



nify, lo enhance : " if our unrighteoi 
" commend the righteousness of God." 4. 6. 
To COMMUNE. To bo/4 conversation, or in. 
tercaurte. 

This veAi, frequent in the Bible, and used by Cha- 
loner, Shakapeare, MilMn, and Locke, has become almoat 
dbeoletei Ibough Wa adll retain its derii-atives, " oim- 
'■ " "' eonuniinicate," &C. 1.2. 



To COMPREHEND does not always in our 
Version signify lo understand, but also to sum 
up, to comprise, or include; e, g. " it is briefly 
" comprehended in this aaying;" — "the dark- 
" oesa comprehended it not ;" — " who hath 
" comprehended the dust of the earth in a 



And thus, in our translacion uf the Athanasian Creed, 
the word " incunnpreheiiBible" dues not mean jinintelli. 
gible ! but rather imrnetisuraiiie, not to be grasped liy the 
finite facultisB of man. The Uredc text of the passage 

" incompreheosible" for nol to ie contained. I. 2. 3. 

4 5.(1. 

CONCISION literally signifies a culling up, 
or cutting of. 

In the passage, Phihppiani iiL 12, " !ie«-are of dogs, 
" beware of the condiion," it appears, fruiii the context, 
to be a word nnned for the jiurpose of lieing put in oppo. 
sition to the eiroumcition ; the Greek teit hna xaTiTtfth 
and ripTD/M, a resenililanne which our trannlalore liave 
studied to preserre. Todd sdducea an instance of itn use 
« the literal sense, from a tract by Amway 1 " bar. 
^'' auebusenng soirte, befitading others, and X^aetAemn^ 
ti ^^ o/'tAe name concision, I a" ■^' — ' 



CONFECTION occurs twice; at Exodus 
XXX. 35, and Ecclesiasticua xxxviii. 8. It ia 
usually restricted to the aeiise of a sweetmeat, 
a preparation of fruit with sugar; but here de- 
notes generally any compositiott, or mixture of 
different ingredients ; " a confection after the 
*' art of the apothecary ;" being cloHcly trans- 
lated from its Latin source " confectio. " 

" There ia now a confiecian ihst is called Jtfaniu 
" CItristi." EfBHoius, jireface to the Paruphrase oil St. 
Luke. Again, in the next leaf ne iiiid the passive par- 
ticiple i " it is confect of no more thui one sirople." 
Although the word ia frequent in Shakspeare, Baron, 
and EarUei nriters, n-e no longer retiiin either it or its 
copiate, " oonfects," (which latter is now, thnnigli re- 
pealed following of false pronunciation, spelled " com. 
" fits") ; but the aubstantives, " confeclionar)'," (I Sam. 
viii.) or "confectioner," the maker — and " confectionery," 
the article made, are still in common use amongst us. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

To CONSORT. To associate tvith. Acts xvii. 4. 
" Some consorted with Paul and Siliis." 

The noun substantive " consort," a jmrtner, we still 
retaiu ; but the verb 1 have nut met with in any author 
lattn- ihan Dryden ; who writes, 
" MTiich of the Gredan chiefs oonaorts with thee ?" 

CONTRITE UteraUy aignifiea bruised toge- 
iker, or broken ; from the Latin " contritus." 
The authors of our Version use it specially to 
denote those who are broken down and humbled 
by a repentant sorrow for their sins. 

In this sense it is employed by Shakspeare, and re- 
tained by Milton. 

" On it I have beatuwed more eonlriU teara." Shaksf. 
I. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

CONY. A rabbit: from \Ke li^XAa. " isosi^- 
"Iub:" a word formerly o5 ^tiKi«N- 'm»>^"' 



now become almost wholly obsolete. I- 1.3. 

4-5- 
CORNET. A musical instrument sounded by 
the breath, some species of korn. 

Derived frum the Freudi " cornette," and the LatiD 
" ourmi." It 19 named very ufteti iu our Bibli!, and spe- 
cially among Che inMrumenU a( music employed at the 
worihip of Nebuchadnezzar's golden image, liord Ba- 
con spealu of " eornett, trumpets, and hunten' hom>." 
4.5. 

COTE. A mnall house, or habitation, chiefly for 
cattle : " stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
" cotes for flocks." 2 Chronicles xxxii. 28. 

Derived from the Saioo and Gothic " coC" The 
word Is found in the poets Warner, Fletcher, and Mil- 
tun. Its compound " sheep-cnteH" occun in ihe bonks 
of Samud aud Oironiclei. AuotUer compound, " dora- 
" onte," it still in familiar use ; and the simjile noun 
" uote" altera eiteiaively into the names of our Knglish 
villages ; such as Nunhcote, Shipcole, Wolveieote, &e. 
&c [Sheep-cotes. 4.5.6.] 

COUNT. A reckoning. This word is used as 
a suliatanti\-e at Exodus xii. 4 : " every man 
" shall muke your count for the lamb." 
And lumilarly by Spenser and Shakipeare. 

'■ What couHit hard fortune coats upon ray face." 



At the present day we always say ravwunf,' except in some 
law proceedings, where the old word is yel retained. 
3. 4. b. 
To COUNTERVAIL. To be equivalent to. 

Ladn, " contra valere." The exprewiun ovcun at 
Estluir viii. 4, and Ecvleaiatlicus vi. 19 : " The enemy 
" ouuld not cauRUniail ilie king'i damage :*' " Nothing 
" doth eoanUmail a faithful friend." ll was fonnerly'a 
word atextenalre ate, both among writein of poetry iad 

proae. " Such qamlitKt a» may be able 10 oaahrvati 

"' ■ ■■ Hooker. 6. 
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CRACKNELS. A hardbrillle cnke,orbiscml ; 
From tte French " crsqueline." It occurs oiily once, 
St 1 Kings liv. 3 : " Tuke wilh thee ten loaveii, and 
" cTOeknets, and a cruse of honey ;" but was commonly 
used hy Spenser, Dryden, and other anthnn t and indeed 
u still current in some counties of En^and. 
" His kids, his crac^BJi, and his e&rly Truit." Spenbei. 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

CRISPING-PINS. Curling-irons for Ike hair. 
These occur among the varioua articles of fe- 
male dress mentioned at Isaiah iii. 18 — 24. 

They are wnnetimes called *^ criqiing-irons," as by the 
dramatists Beaumont and Fletcher. 4. 5. 

CRUSE, (or rather CRUISE,) a mall cup, 
either of earth or glass. 

The vord is supposed to be of Dutch origin : it ocours 
in the hooks of Sunuel and Kings : " I have luit a cake, 
" but a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a 
" crttse i** and Pope has employed it in his Tcnion of 
the Odyaiej-. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

To CUMBER, and CUMBRANCE. To bur- 
then, a burthen. 

Instead of these two, we now use the words " encum- 
" ber," " eucumbrance," or " incumbrance," precisely 
in the same sense ; hut the former is the mode of writing 
them adopted hy Cheke, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
Locke, as well xs by the translators of our Bible. In 
trutb, there arfi found in our earlier writers many simpie 
verbs, -which later ages have discarded for cranpounded 
ones. Thus in Chaucer's (prose) works, we find mmji, 
for " bewray j" reave, for " bereave ;" prison, for " im- 
" prison j" gan, for " b«([aii ;" venge, for " revenge i" 
i«B(i^, for "attentive i" /rain, for "refrain;" "go now 
" forth and frahte your clerks, and (pDunda ye ^on. vs^ 
"God'slaw." Chaucer's J»dt6Vl^\KH&. ¥"-4e,VK " **- 
" Me,"appear9in Shakspeare, S?«»jet,™S.'^Sc«^-^'^-' 
fnr "embroil," and tiroy, loi "ieAwriT ™-^"^ 
CiekE,&c.&c. &c l. 2 a. 4.5. 
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DAYS-MAN, ^n witpire, or Judge. 

This won), now obsnlete, is found only once, at Joh 
is. 33 : " Neither is there any daggman betwixt us ;" 
(but see Wicliffe's veraion of 1 Corinth. W. 3.) It was 
used by the poet Spenser, snd by Burton in bis " Ana- 

" For what art thou, 

" That malt'st thyself Ilia rfoyes-mon ?" Spehseb. 
I. 2. 3. 5. 

A DKAL. A part, or portion. 

From the Saxon and Teutonic " deel." In the Pen. 
tateuch we often meet ivith the phrase " a tenlh^deal," 
far B lenlli pari ; this I do not rememlier to have seen 
elsewhere. Horne Toolte cites aJso from our ancient 
law-books, " a faTlluag-deaie qf haul" meaning die 
" fourth part of an acre." And Chaucer writes, " theu 
" was It better done by a thotaand deal." In Boucher's 
(^Hsary we have instances of acre-deal, and after~deai. 
Fore-deal hkewise orcurs in Sir John Cheke. 

" Deal" is also made to signify gaanlily; and In this 
less correct sense we now use it, saying, " a great deal," 
or simply " a deal ;" while the former proper accepta- 
tion of the word has been given up. 1. 2. 3- 4. 6, 6. 

DEBTOR. One tvfio is fioimd, or obliged. 

Remember that, in the New Testament, this word does 
not apply lo vumey only, agreealily lo our modem gene- 
ral acaiptadon of the term. Thus St. Paul writes, " I 
" am a deltor both to the Greeks and the Barbarians," i 
meaning " I am under an obligation :" and, " he is a i 
" debtor to do the whole law," namely, " bound lo ob- 

ToDEEM. To judge: also, less correctly, to \ 
surraixe, or think. Acta xxvii. 27. 

It is a word of Saxon origin, common in lliB days of | 

Hauy VII. and Henry VIH., and still partittlly ro- j 

'^xuia/frrua, especially in Acts of Parliament. Frim it , 

arv deaived our "dooai," and "dnrmsJiBi^," i(i4"4ootni- 

"(iiseid by Chaucer) ; likewise " deemiAet" "iia 

a. Judge, still retained in JoCTsy bbA '&»'iii» ># ' 
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lUanii. " To me it is for the leeate tbing that I lie 
" deemed ai ghou or of mans dai, Lut neiCbEr 1 dente lay- 
" self." I Cor. \v. 3^ Again ; *' Nyle ye demej that gbe 
" be not demerl; for in what dome ye devien, ye idiuleii 
" be demed.'" Matt. vii. 1. Wicliffe's venion. So " We 
" ask leisure and space to hare deliberntian in tliis cause 
" to deem; for the oomtnon iiroverh saitb thus \ He that 
" Boon deemeth, soon shall repent." Chaiirer. We also 
hiive its compound, to tnUdeem. " True honesty is not 
" ready to taiideeia.'' ErasmuH' Paraphrase. 1 . 3. 3. 



DEFENCED. Defended hyforlificalions. Isaiah 

The expresEian ocnirs in some of our early poets, hut 
ia now obsoIeteT though we still retain its "'"j'^p tbnn, 
"fenced." Similar to this is " preteiiseii," uonimon in 
our more ancient writers for " pretended." Sir John 
ChBke,&e. 

DELIGHTSOME occurs at Malachi iii. 12: 
" All nations shall call you blessed, for ye shall 
" be a delighlsome land." It ia the older and 
more English form of that which we now 
write deliglUfiiL 

Spenser praises " a speech so delighlsoms for the round. 
" neiiS, and so grare for the strangeneaa." 

To DISCOVER. Observe that the original 
meaning of this word is not (as now generally 
taken) " to detect," or " find out," but simply 
lo uncover; as may be perceived at Isaiah xxii. 
8 : " He discovered the covering of Judah;" 
and in many other passages, QThere ia an equi- 
valent expression m Job, ch. xxviii. " Hell is 
" naked before Him ;" aad ag«n ^.V "HaJaiS^*^**- 
iii. 9. the bow oEthel«Ti\% wiA'w.''**^"'™*^^ 
"quite unlcedr^ M KcX» ''-•"•'^- " '^ 
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cover Cyprus," means to spy out, or come in 
sight of, 

Shakspeare employs the word in this sense : 
'^ Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
*' The several caskets to this nohle prince." 

DIVERS. Different, various, several, many; 
from the Latin " diversus." It ought rather 
to be spelled " diverse." 

Observe, that this word is singular as well as plural ; 
as may be seen in Daniel vii. 7 : "it was diverse from 
** all the beasts;" and other passages. And thus Cooper, 
in his " Dictionary," renders the verb vario, " to make 
** divers ;" variatus, " made divers." " Yet is their 
*' office and ministry divers,^^ Erasmus* Paraphrase. 
And Milton has, " the flood — ^runs diverse.'*^ 2. 3. 4. 
6. 6. 

DRAUGHT. A sink, or drain; that which 
draws off matters fit to be carried away. 
" Whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth 
^' into the belly, and is cast out into the 
'^ draught" 

Shakspeare employs the word in the same sense ; as, 
** Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

DRAUGHT-HOUSE, compounded from the 
preceding word, signifies a house rvherejilth is 
deposited, a necessary, or privy. " They brake 
" down the house of 13aal, and made it a 
" draught-house until this day." 2 Kings x. 
27. 3. 5. 

To EAR. To plow. 

Derived either from the Latin '^ aro," or the Anglo- 
Saxon " erian." ** The oxen likewise, and the young 
^'aases, that ear the ground," Isaiah xxx. 24 : and, " He 
that eriih oweih. to ere in hope " W\<Me^% vec^ssa. c^ 
^ Cor. U. 10. It is used by Chaucer, V^.Tyoi^sW, 






Shakgpeure, oiid Dmytiui. Somi! have even derived from 
[his verli our iviird " eorch," as lieiiig thai n iiii'li uue 
eareA, or ploweth. 2. ■I. 5. 

EARING. Ploughing: derived from the fore- 
going. 

It oixura in Oeaens and ExoAus : " There are yd 
" fire years, in the which there shall oeither 1>e earing 
*^ Dor barvetit." Earing ia employed by Shaksp^are ; 
and Dr. Nares, iu his Olommryi has hliewn that eanJile, 
fur "aralile," occijtb iii au aucieut tract on hiubandry. 
1.2 3.1.5. 

EMERODS. The name of a bodily plague, 
with which the men tif Aahdod were smitten : 
1 Samuel v. 6i the bloody piles. 

It apiiettra to be a ixirniption of htHQiMThoidB, (Orsek 
ai/ifffttlir,) and in the Genevau BlUIe is spelleil " eme- 
" rends." I have not met with the word in any other 
writer. 1.2.3.4.5. 

To ENDAMAGE. We now say " to damage," 
that is, lo injure. 

In andent timet it was spelled " endomnKe," trom the 
French. The word otcnrs twi™, in Ezra It. and 1 Ei- 
droa vi : " Thoii almlt endamage the revenue of the 
" kings." It is uaed by Chauuv, Sbakspeare, Hooker, 
and by South. 5. 

ENSAMPLE. Example. 

Tliii way of spelling was derived from an old French 
word, Imt Vaa niiw gone wholly into disuse. " These 
" things happened unto them for eaaamplet." 1 Corinft> 
V. U. 1.2.3. 4. e. 

To ENSUE. To pursve, at follow. 

In this active sensB, which occurs only once, at 1 Vet. 
iii. 1 1, " IiBt him seek pence and eiutae it," the verb ha* 
beowme olisolete : though Alilton has written, 

" Death menac'd would ff/isite (this nv^ aXWsmfCST 
Its neuter Bigiiifitatiira U fcljB. reUiinsA. \,t.'3>.^- 

To ESCHEW, oy ESCYME. lo Js J'* 



as FAT 

avoid; from tte old French word " eschiver." 
It occurs only in Job, and at 1 Peter iii. 11 : 
" Let him eschew evil, and do good." 
ThoQ ghalt eachtvt the coumailiiig of all flatterarH." 
Chaucer. It was used hy ChaLiner, Sli^tkBpeare, Sidney, 
HiUTiiigtoii, and Atterbury; but has become whaliy ob- 
solete. 1. 2. 3. 4. S. 
•EYE-SERVICE, is a word occurring only once 
in our Bible ; it denotes such service as is per- 
formed solely because one is under the ocular 
inspection of the master, and therefore such aa 
cannot be avoided. 

" Berrants, be obedient to them that are yoiir maatem, 
" — not with eyesennce, u men-pleaaen, but ai the 
" eervants of Chriat, duing the will of Ood from the 
" keftrt." EphesiauB vi. 6. Of aiiiuLu- composition to 
this eipresaioa is iVliltou's " knee- tribute." Paradise 
Lost, V. 782. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

FAIN. Glad, and gladly; for the word is used 
both as an adjective, and ns an adverb. 

It seems to hare a Northern origui : Home Tooka 
pronounces it to lie the past participle of the An^o< 
Saxon verb " fiegnian," ta le glad. It is found hi 
Cbftucer, Gower, Cheke, and Shakspiare. 

Both in our Version, and in pnrfane authors, it soioe- 
times bean an apparent eigniiication of compulsion j 
" The famine did so pFevail against them, that they were 
"fain to disperse themselves," 1 Alactsb. vi. SI.: " Ha 
*' was fain to do it, &0." But on attantive conBideratinii 
of such passages, the sense will be found such as is above 
■laled. 1. S. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
FAT. A vessel; and particularly one into which 
liquor is poured for the purpose of fermenta- 
tion ; as " ft wine-fat," " a preas-fat," &c. 

Its source is the Saxon wtfrd " fat." " The Soon 
"siaff Jie faJl of trbeat, and tiiefals aluJl overflow » ' 
iJ|J"i6ie aad otL " Jnel H. 24. For many yesn ■^sA. ti 
f^""* Aave been writlea " rat," " wine-^i*," *to- 



FITCHES. An esculent vegetable, a small 
kind of pea; which we now usually write and 
pronounce " vetches." 

But Tiigaer, in his " Hushandrre," spells the wont 
" filches ;" and thus even at the preBcnl (lay it is pro- 
nouucsd by the commwn jjeople ; who, it is well-known, 
often preserve the integrity and prupriety uf a language, 
long afler Chat the educated classes havo dtiriated very 
widely from it. 1. 2. 3. 4- 6. (I. 

To FORECAST. To plan, or devise, before 

This word occurs only three times in the Bitile j and 
in every inEtance bears the same, active, EJgiiilicscioa. 
'' He eha^ Joreoasl his devrces a^nat the strong holda-'^ 
Daniel xL 24. It is used by Sir T. Chaloner. 4. 5. 
FRET. This occurs only once as the passive 
participle of the verb " to fret," that is, to 
Tvear by rubbing. " It Is fret inwaetl." Levit. 
xHi. 55. 

We usually say " fretted :" bat it is well known that 
many English verbs form their partidples thus ; as " set," 
" let," Sio, &c ; and still more ware diua inflected in an. 

To PRAY. To frighten, or (erW/y. 

It occurs-three limcB in the Old TeatainBnl : " Thy 
" (BTcaae shall be meat unto all fowls of the air, and to 
" the beasts of the field ; and no man shall /m^ them 
" away," Deuteron. xxviij. 3fi. : and is used by Cheke, 
Spenser, ShakspeaJe, and Saum. " Fishes are thought 
" to he frayed with the motion mused by noise upon the 
" water." Baeon. It seains tn lie derived immediataly 
fnitn the Froudi " affrayer ■," whence ■w«\wa «i}i:iSi^<i.-ai 
verb "toaflrayr (as we t«*f,\.ii&"' ^^'^'^^5;"^!,. 
"affright," to "rise'" ani " MweT ^ "" "^^T^fLaiaS™ 
"awake," ate Sis.) Er«» ti^\aU*i «noKS.-*= 




partiuiple " sBrayei," now usunlly written " afraJd ;" 
fig. " I Btn afraid of him," means " I aa\ frighte-aeii ijr ' 
" him." We also have the two auhBtnritivea, " fray™ i 
and " affray," eath uaed hy writers of high authority. 
In Sir Thomas Chaloiier we meet with the derivBlJTe I 
sulntantiTe " fi'sjioent ;" " with sudden freimenU and 
" WmiiltB." 1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 

To GAINSAY. To contradict, or controvert. 

It in probaUly abhreviated froni " to say agninst." 

This Terh, and its derimtiyes " gainsaying," " gainnayer," I 

ocou', though rarely, in our version j and are admow. , 

ledged by Hooker, Shakapear^ and Mihon, though now ' 

alt of thcon are otisolete. " I will give you a mouth and I 

" wisdom, wliieh aU yoiur adversaries shall not lie able lo | 

" gaima]/ nor resist " Luke xxi. 15. N. B. The old | 
fona, as may be wen in (.'bauoer, was " withaay;" m 
" wilhataiid," " withdraw," &c, 4, G. 

GARNER. A place Jbr storing grain. 

Probably derived, througb the French, frum the Latin ' 
" graniiro." " He will throughly pui^ his floor, and ] 
" gatber his wheat into the gamer." Matthew iii. 13. l 
The word occurs four times; and, though now obsolete, | 
is found in Shakspeare and Dryden. 
" Bams and gumera never empty." Shaispease. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 
GIN. A trap, or snavF. 

This appears to be lui old English word, and by tome 
has been supposed tu originate in a curtailed corrupt pro. 
nxindation of " engine." " Can a bird fall into a snare 
" upon the earth where no gin is ?" Amos iii. 16. 

" With twenty gini we will the small birds take." 



To GLISTER. To thine. 

From the lAA Teutonic " gb'sleren." At our Saviour's 
nniuSfiiiration, " hin raiment Was wWtc and glutsrinf ." 
Idikeix.S!t. Shaksi^eaie, Spenser, and Mat$UM| 
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" AU [(lat glislers k not g<M." Shaksi'KaKe. 
Modem aiiChora commonly write, instend of ic, either 
" glisten," or " glitter." 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

GREAVES. Defensive armour for the legs ; 
called in Cooper's Dictionary " leg-haniesse." 

It occim only once, at 1 Samuel xvii. (I : " The Phi. 
" listiue had greavet uf bnua upon liia legs ;" and appears 
to be derived from the Frendi word " greviH." It is 
lued by Milton, in his Samson Agoniatea, and by Chup- 
man, in his version of the Iliad. 

GREET. To sabite; and "greeting," mlnla. 
lion: words occurring repeatedly in St. Paul's 
Epistles. 

The derivatioD ia pnibahly from the Saxon. Though 
now disused in common discourse, these espressiniis are 
finmd in andent writers of good authorityt and indeed 
are still retained in l^al iostFuments, and other formal 
writings. I. 3. 3. i. 5. 6. 

HABERGEON is aword derived, through the 
French, from the Teutonic, and signifies nil 
ancient piece of defensive armour Jhr the body, 
such as a coal of mail, &c. 

It is found in Spenser, in Milton, and in Fairfax's 
translatian of Tasso. It occurs in out Bible four or five 
times ; and iu one passage, at leust, its propriety appears 
doubtful, namely, at Job xIL SG, where it is said of the 
leviathan, " the swnrd of him that layeth at him cannot 
" bold ; the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon." For 
here the question manifestly is one of weapons of a/laok, 
iuch as " sword and apeor ;" not of defemimi ones, as 
breast-plates, or coats of mail. 

" Some shirts of maile, some coatea of plate put on, 
" Some don'd a ciirace, some a corslet bright, 
" An hawberke some, and some a Aoierion." 

Kaihfah' Tasso, (slis., Via!**.- 
2. 3. 4. 5. 

HAFT. ^ Aandie: tiom'Cwi^-w^v'r^^^-ia. 
It aooun only onoe, •* Jxiiffft ^"^ "^"^'^ 



s found in 
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ineriy in very cmnnicHi use; and, I iibliwe, is s'flmUy 
yet oinnlete in Bome parts of fiugland. " Tbe haft altio 
" went in after the lilude." 

" But yet ue funde I ni^ht tlie hafle 
" Wliich miglit unto the hlade sBXinle." Gower, 
Home Tnnl(e calls it a participle of tbe verb " to have," 
heiii;; that ]>sn of the knife which in "haved" (or luvl) 
in the hand. 1. 3. i. 1. 6 C. 
To HALE. To pull, or drag, by force. 

Tuna the Dutii " hulen," or Frenri " haler." It oc- 
curs only twice, at Luke xiL ;8. and Acts viii. 
*' he bait thee to the jiid^." Thuugh it h 
Speijfler, ShaJtHpeore^ and jUilton^ we now 
use, in plare of it, the word " to liaul ;" which. In tnitl^ 
is one iiistiuice, atnutig a tluiuBand, where faulty pronun- 
ciation tiu superindured a vitiated mode of apdling : a 
liroceediiig whivh muit he destructive of the inl^^ty of 
any language, and one wliich we aliiiuld endeavour not 
oiiiy to Stan, hut even to re/urm and reduce, by b]1 tiAtr 
and gradual meaiu wiiliin our poiver. 
HALT. Tliia word occurs in our Version aa an 
adjective, or rather a participle of the familiar 
verb "to hall," and sig;ni6es lame, or crippled. 

" Bring in liiiher the hail and Che blind." Xuke 

liv. 21. I do not remember it thus used by any other 
writer. 2. 3. *. 6. 

HARNESS.andToHABNESS. These words, 
wliidi we nojv apply solely to the traces or 
trappings of korxex, were formerly, used in re- 
spect of all defensive bodg-amiotir team hi/ 

Both tbe verb and eubatantive ocL-ur in the Bible in 

thin aenae; "a certain man drew a bow at a venture, 

" uud smote the king of Isrod Urtween the juints of the 

" Anrneii." 1 Kings xxii. 34. And in the aainu sense 

•re ^ml diem employed by S|iensor, Sliaks[i«are, and 

o/Jier irriters. " Tbuy bure their briganiiine, liwii fA- 

^'tt^r'i girdle, and, to he short, all ihdr c(nit¥\eU9 Vm- 

■**'■ " EauBaum' Atnpfarwe. 1. a, a. 4. 6. 
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' sHy head. 



HEAD-TIRE. For tliis we n 

drexs. See the word " to tire." 

The eipressiou occurii asAy imce, at 3 Esdras iii. G : 
wliere iaag Darius U expected to gire to one of iba thr(« 
Wfling men " a head-Hre of linen," among olhur gifts. 
Todd dCes the ward abu &cHn WiBet'H treatise on twlo- 
moD'a marriage, IG12. 4. d. 
HEAP. In our Version this substantive often 
bears the sense of a ruin, a mcsming wholly 
unnoticed by Dr. Johnson, aiid Todd. 

Thua at Dentemn, liiL IC. « The dty sliall be on 
" Aeap for ever ; it bhall not be built agoiii," Jeremiah 
ix. II. "I wiU make JeruBalem hcapi," Jer. xljx. 2. 
" Rabboh Bliall be a desolate heap." 3 Kings ax. 25. 
<* Thou shouldeBt be to lay ■KBSte fenced cities into min- 
" oui *(wps." &c &c. &c 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

HELVE. A handle, as of mi axe, &c. from 
the Saxon "haelfe." 

It ocDura odIv onoe, at Deiiteronnmy xix. 5 ; " when 
'■ ■ ■ 1 (of' the axe) Blljipeth from ' ' ■ ■■ - 



doubt wheCfaer this word be n 
4.S. 
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HIS. It may not be unnecessary to r 
that this masculine possessive pronoun is often 
employed by our translators in a neutral sense, 
instead of the word iU. Though this usage ia 
sanctioned by authora of repute, it is to he re- 
gretted, as leading to misconception. For ex- 
ample; in the 15th chapter of the First Epi- 
atle to the Corintliisns, God is said to give 
" to every seed kh own body ;" apparently, 
the body signified is God's body ; but really, 
God giveth to every seed its own distinct and 
peculiar body. Similar instances, -^*i. Vs. >3ia- 
served hy a careful tevitVer. 

HOSEN. This word occw^ft mA'i '^^<^'"^'-'' "^ 
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niel iii. 21. '^ Then these men were bound in 
'^ their coats^ their hosen, and their hats." 

It is of Saxon or Grerman origin, (still marked by its 
plural termination in -en,) derived from "hos", or 
" hosa." Anciently it appears to have designated 
breeches, or loose trowsers, as the '* trunk-hose** of our 
ancestors; or, to speak more correctly, breeches and 
stockings in one piece, the latter being distinguished as 
** nether hose ;" but, in modern times, the expression is 
applied to the stockings only ; and the person who sells 
these is now the only " hosier." Chaucer reproves the 
gallants of his day for *' the wrapping and departing of 
« their hosen,"" 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

HOUGHS. The joints of a beast* s hinder leg. 
The '^ houghs of camels*' are mentioned at 2 Esdras 
XV. 36. The word is now corruptly pronounced and 
spelled '' hocks** in the south of England ; but we still 
retain the verb *'to hough,'* to hamstring, or cut the 
sinews of the hams ; a piece of crudty which, alas ! has 
become too famihar to some of us, in Ireland, within the 
last few years. 

HUCKSTER. This word occurs only once, at 

Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 29, where it signifies a 

pedlar, or retail dealer in small articles. ^^ A 

" merchant shall hardly keep himself from 

" doing wrong; and a huckster shall not be 

" freed from sin." 

Its derivation is from the old Teutonic, through the 
verb " to buck ;*' examples of which are given by Todd 
and Nares. From ignorance of this verb has arisen a 
spurious one, "to huckster;" which again has given 
birth to (me of our monstrous double-derivatives, a 
" hucksterer,** (as an " upholsterer,** a " registerer,'* a 
" calenderer,** &c. &c.) At the present day the expres- 
sion huckster carries with it the notion of something mean 
and disreputable : I do not think that such was ^e fact 
-a? mare ancient times. 

J^^^GRED. Although this word api^«t^ ^\k 
^Ae prefix ^^ an/* we must not thexeiote con- 
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elude liiat it is of the singular number, and a 
noun Bubatantive ; it being notliing more thau 
the participle passive of the verb "to hun- 
" ger," [^which, be it remembered, is an active 
verb 09 well as a neuter : see Todd's Johnson's 
Dictionary,] with the common prefix o, as in 
'• athirst," " asleep," "" alove," (used by Chau- 
cer,) " awalte," &c. ; the a being changed into 
na before the letter k. In the New Testa- 
ment we read, not only that our Saviour him- 
self "was an hungred," but also that "his 
" disciples were an hungred." Matthew sii. 1 . 
To JEOPARD. To hazard. 

A word of Fi'encli extraction; for which cniiBuIt 
Todd's Johnaun. In the Bong of Deborah we read, 
" Zeliiilun and Napthali were a people that jeoparded 
" their lirea unto the death." Jiiigta v. 10. The noiin 
snbatantive jeopards occurs in Spenser and Shakapeare ; 
and indeed is still partially in uae. The verb is more 
rare : it exists however in our Homilies ; and Dr, Nares 
has met with it in HolinsLed's Cln'ouiclea, and in 
North's trauslatiou of Plutarch's Idves. 1. !t» 4, 5. 

IMPORTABLE. Hard to he Imme. 

A word derived from the Latin. It occurs oiJy once, 
in tlic prayer of Manasses : " thine angry threatening 
" towani sinners is ivtporiafile." 

That it was early introduced into our language ap. 
pears from its adoption hy Chaucer : it subseqiientiy wan 
used by Cheke, Spenser, &c. &c. An Act of Parliament, 
of the 3Hd of Henry Vllltb, speaks of " intolerable fnli- 
" gation, and importable charges." 2. 3. 4. S. 6. 

INSTANTLY. This eKpression, as used in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and in the Acts, de. 
notes not immedialeli/, oa it is generally under- 
stood at present, but eaTneslly, ot toiJ-V, uti^etA 
iiuporliinilif. _-^ 

' signification, mucb ctoiKeT I 
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it springs. '^ Unto which promise our twelve tribes, in- 
*^ stanUy serving God night and day^ hope to come.^ 
Acts xxvi. 7* It is thus used by William Tyndall. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

JOT, denotes a small point, or particle. 

The word is derived from ** Jod," the name of the 
smallest among the Hebi*ew letters. '^ One jot shall not 
** perish from the law," Matthew v. 18 ; signifying, 
^^ not even the smallest letter shall be lost from the text, 
*' not the slightest defect shall take place in the fulfil- 
^' ment of any particular." The expression is often met 
with in other authors. Thus Shakspeare has, 
** Let me not stay a jot from dinner." 
1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

KINE is the ancient plural of the noun sub- 

stantive ^^ cow." 

Johnson says, " quasi oowen." " There came up out 
** of the river seven well-favoured kine" Genesis xli. 2. 
It is found so late as in Ben Jonson's works, and in 
Milton, but has become obsolete, at least in England. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

KNOP, derived from the Saxon or Teutonic 

^^ cneap," or " knoppe/' means generally a 

protuberance of any kind, and more especially 

the hud of a flower ; in this latter sense our 

translators have employed it. 

In the description c^ the golden candlestick of the 
Jewish Tabernacle, we read, that part of it consisted of 
<^ three bowls made hke unto almonds, with a knop and 
" a flower to each branch." Exodus xxv. 33. It is an 
old member of our language, being found in Chaucer 
and other early writers. At present we use it, exdu- 
sively, in the first of these two senses ; but have changed 
both its pronunciation and spelling to " knob," with its 
denvatives, " knobbed," "knobby," &c. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

^A.CICj fvanty and to LACK, to waul, da- 
rived from the Gothic " lacka," oceut \tv o\a 



version. " Jesus said unto him, One thing 
" thou lackesl," Mark x. 21 ; and, " he that 
" gathered little had no lack," Exodus Kvi. 
18. 

They are employed by many early writers, and are 
acarcely yet whdly out of une. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

LAWYER. It may not be wholly euperfluouB 
to remind younger readers, that this word, sig- 
nifying an advocate, or man of Ian', (anciently 
EUid correctly written " law-er," but in after- 
times altered to meet a vicious pronunciation, 
as in the cases of " saw-yer," " bow.yer," &c. 
&c.) denotes in the New Testament a Jewish 
divtne, or expounder of the Law of Moses ; 
which, it is remembered, was a theological as 
well as political code. 

LEASING. Lying, or falsehood. 

Derived, says "todd, (raai the Saxon " leaBunge." It 
occun tn-ice in our veniun, in Fsalma iv, and v : " Thou 
" abalt destruy ibem that speak leasiTtg!" and is used 
by Chaucer, S]>engier, Shalcepeare, aud some mare recent 
poetical wriCen- Chaucer writes, " Every leting ig 
'■ against Christ, for Christ is very truth." Undcniht- 
edly it is a pariidple, though the verb itself has been 
wholly lost! this perhaps was (he Saion "leean," to coi- 
lecl, or gather : whence idle gaiherings, or tales, partak- 
ing (as is likely) of the tnarrellous and untrue, came (o 
be signified by this word : and those persons who were 
addii^ed to the use of such, were said, as in our cersioa 
of the Psalms, " to speak leaajig." And there is little 
doubt that his eKpression in Jauke Uplande, " w beg by 
" loamgeTy," is dosely connected with tins verb. 3. 

LENTILE ; a species of leguminous plant, 
good for food. 

It is derived, through tbe Yiencii, ^Ti3«v 'int "Vs^ixv 
"Jens." AtGenesisxxv. 34, we TeiA ■eoa.i.S«K*\^^ 

Eaaii, inexoliangeforliwUnWiRVrt, "^>'™*'™' ^"^^ 
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" of leniilei." It occutb tuiue in cmr autlioriTsd Version, 
but ia not used at Ihe present day. 

To LET. This verb, in our Bible, bears a sense 
almost contradictory of that which is usually 
attached to it at present ; as it there signifies, 
not to permit, but to hinder. 

" He who leUelh will let, until lie be taken out of the 
" way." And in one o! the coUectB of our Liturgy is the 
expression, "we are sore let and hindered in running 
" the race whiob is set before lu." lis rout ia the Saxon 
" letlan." Cbiuirer makes frequent use of the word in 
this seuie. In hia tract tolled " Jouke Uplonde," a trea- 
tiae against ^' tbe blind i^urance and variable discord'^ 
of the Komish friars, ha takes occasiini to shew its mean, 
ing most distJuuCly in tbe follitwing piquant and embor. 
rBs»ng question : " Friar, what charity is this — to ga- 
" ther up the books of Holy Writ, and put them in 
" treiasury, and so imprison tliem from secular priats 
" and curates, and by this caulel (caution) let them la 
" preach the Gospel freely to the people wiriiont worldly 
" meed : and also, to defame good priests of heresy, and 
" lie on them openly, for to let them to shear God's Late 
■' by the Bely Gospel to the Cbrislian people?" (fol- 
71s. ^t. 1602.) And it retained the signification in the 
times of Cheke, Sidney, Hooker, Shakspeare, Fairiai, 
and perhaps to a still ikter period. Our language ad- 
niillcd also the cognate substantiv-B " a let." The trana- 
latnr of Erasmus' Paraphraso speaks of " simdry ktles 
" and impedimenta.** 

LEWD. Lustful, or mit:(red. 

This word, derived from the Anglo-Saxon "laewede," 
originally signified deluded, or imsUd. It was early used 
to designate a layman, as diitinguisUed from an ecdesi- 
astica) person. In process of time it cama to mark the 
difference of character then existing between the two 
classes, and signified on igaoraiit person. Thus ChHUcer 
contrasts the two, " both lend aud Itand." And Milliin 
i^ieakt of "lewd Jiirelings" in the churdi. Subsequently 
•^ T" ^"^P^pyed to express (he moral inBteod of \\i« intef- 
!*«**' rfetfcionc)', and s%oified tricked or Iwentums- Nni 
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lastly, it8 roeaniiifr was restricted to ona particular siienies 
uf immoriilily, tmmBly, that of a libidinous or liislful \iee- 
tan. In the latMr tvo leiaa the word is used b; iiur 
iransliitors. " Then the Jbwi which believed ru)l, moved 
" with envy, Wok unto them certain /eiBil fellows of the 
" baMr sort." Acts ivii. 5. 

LEWDNESS. See the preceding word. 
LIBERTINE. A freedmm, from the Latin 
" liberltnua." 

The perBOni named by St. Luke, at Acts vL 9, under 
the name of " certaiu of the spiagogne of the libertines" 
were rreedinen of Rome, {irufusing the Jewish rehgiiin ; 
of whom Tacitiu reports tbst many tbuiuuuids were then 
tiring in that dty. Thew appear to have been partly 
proselytes, and partly Jewish captives, who had ohtained 
their liberty from the kindness or nereeaitiea of thar Ro- 
man matters. The word, though still in comnton use, 
generally bears a different aigniticatioo, being employed 
to denote one who habituallv lives withmiC any r^ard t4> 
the restraints of religion or morality. 

To LIST. To desire; irnm the Saxon verb 

In this sense it occurs four times in the New Tebta- 
nient. " The wind bloweth where it liatelh." John iii. 8, 
It is an old word in our language, and employed by early 
writers of good authority. Thus Hooker cundranns "them 
" that odd to the word of God what them litlclh." There 
appears to be an intimate connexion of this with " luat," 
which originally stgnifled dorjre c/anji tind: anditmay 
be remarked, that in Latin an interchange of the same 
letters takes place in the coiresponding words, vix. libel 
and lubet, libido and lulndo. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

LUKEWARM is a word derived from the 
Saxon " w]aec," signifying niarm. 

It occairs only once, at Revelation iii. 16 : " Thou art 
" luknaina, and neiCier cold nor hot." It apv^an >i\as. 
formerly the words " luke" and. " \u!*es«a^ TMiew;w."«>K-. 
hut these have long tteoiime lAwtA^e. "^ wSiS^n "^ - 
version of the passage, tetviets ix •■' ■Co.'**- ™a.-Me««~ 
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sliop Duviglas, in hia tranilation of Viigil, lias "lew- 

" warm ;" but, for some rantiiries pa«I, " lukewarm'"'* 
liaa supplanted the other eipressloiia. " Fyrste camelh ^ 
" lyteli tvarmneB, as \re mygbt eaye hike loarme, vhiche 
" 13 neyther verv hole, nor very cblde^ bnt in a meane 
" betnene both." Bishop Fysher oo the Penitential 
Faahiig. 4. 5. «i. 

LUST, and To LUST. These expressions, of 
Saxon origin, formerly ivere applied to desire 
of every kind. " The idle shall by liisl, with- 
" out right, take iphat him last from him." 
(Sir John Cheke.) And Chaucer uses unhtst 
for "dislike ;" at a auLaequent period they were 
restricted, as at present, to cantal desire. 

Oar translators liiive used them in each of the abore- 
named senses. See the word " Liac" 1. B, 3. 4. 6. G. 

LUSTY, derived from the preceding uoun, 
signifies sloul, kealiht/, vigorous; not confined, 
as by us at present, to the sense of "fat," or 
" fleshy." 

The Israelites " alev of Moab at that time aliout (en 
"thousand men; b11 lusl;/, and all men of rolonr." 
Jiidg« iii. 29. The word occnra in Uheke, ChalotiPi-, 
&c. Chanoer speaks of " the ItMis hours of the first 

MAGNIFICAL. For this, tve now say ■' mag- 
" ni/fccnt." 

But the former, and also "magnifie," were the ei. 
pressioos anciently used by authors nf high character. 
It occurs only once in our BiUe ; namely, at 1 Chron. 
xxii. 6. where David dedares that " the house that is to 
^' be builded for the Lord must hnviv^eeAiaglvmagniJical.** 
In Fiilke, a cmtroveraial writer of iiueen Elizabeth's 
day, ve read, "a more magnifical building should ha^'c 
"Aacai erected." i. 6. 

•'^J^JIISH, derived from tlie Saxow " mwae;' 
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18 the ancient mode of spelling that wliich we 
now write "marshj" a swampy eround. 

" MariEhes" occun twice, in Ez^Juel mid 1 MaccO' 
bees : " The miry places thereof, luid the maHshet there- 
" of, shall not be healed." It is scarcely foimd in Eng- 
lish authors poaterior to lUiltnn. "They have Iniilt 
" along the sea and rivers, in mariah and unwholesome 
" grounds." Bacon. 4. 6. 

MAUL. A heavy hammer ; from the Latin 

From it is derived the verb ** to maul,^* which is still 
in use. The substantive occurs onlj' oqcb, at Proverbs 
jxv. 18 ! "A man that bea.relh falae witness against his 
" neighbmir is a maul." Milton ffrites, that the prelates 
of his day considered themselves to be " the only tnaala 
" of nchiBm." 

MAW. The stomach of animals: from the 
Saxon " maga." 

It ovcurs only once, at Deutenm. xviii. 3. where the 
prieat's share of the beast sacniiced is declared (o be " [he 
" shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw." It is an old 
word, of general use from Cbaiicer's day to that of Mil- 
ton, and not yet obsolete in mme piuts of EnL'Iand. 
2. 3. 4. 5. R. 

MEET. Fit; proper. "Bring forth fruits 
" tneel for repentance." Matthew iii. 8. 

This word is found abundantly in Cramiier, Chaluiier, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, &c.; but at the present day it is 
little used. Its compound " unmeet" occurs in sir T. 
Cbaloner. 1. 2. 'i. 4. 6. 

To METE. To Tneasnre; from the Latin " me- 
" tior." " With what measure ye mele, it 
" shall be measured to you again." Matt.vii. 2. 

Sir T. Clmloner, also Shakspeara and his contempora- 
ries, employed the eipression; but it has nuw Wkwk. 
obsolete. 1. 2. 3. 1. 5. &. 
illETE-YARD. Jv stfiff, m r<A, o'i It^""'^^'' 
lenglh, for meosurtT^. 
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It occurs only once, at Leviticus xix. 35 : '^ Ye shalf 
'' do no unrighteousness in judgment, in mete-yard, in 
" weight, or in measure." Shakspeare employed it. Dr. 
Johnson quotes Roger Ascham as substituting for it the 
equivalent expression " mete-wand." By other writers 
'^ yard-wand" was used in the same sense. 1. 2. 3. 5. 

MINCING. The primary signification of the 
verb '' to mince,** is, to cut into small parts : 
subsequently it was employed in the neutral 
sense of walking by short steps, delicately and 
affectedly. 

In such a sense it is found at Isaiah iii. 16 : '^ The 
'' daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
'^ stretched-forth necks, and wanton eyes, walking and 
" mincing as they go :" [most of our former translations 
had tripping :] and likewise in Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton; 

'' With the mincing Dryades 

" On the lawns and on the leas." Milton. 4. 

To MINISH. To lessen, or impair ; from the 
Latin " minuo'* and '' minus.*' 

This is the old English expression, sanctioned by lord 
Bacon and others, for which we now substitute '* to di- 
'' minish." Dr. Johnson, rather strangely, derives it 
from " diminish ;" that is to say, the simple word from 
the compounded one. It occurs only twice in our Bible, 
at Exodus, and in the Book of Psalms : *' Ye shall not 
" minish ought from your bricks of your daily task." 
And Chaucer writes, << it miniaheth the love that man 
" should have to God." 1. 2. 3. 5. 

MOTE. An atom; a minute particle of matter ; 
derived from the Saxon " mot.** 

It occurs in the New Testament, in a well-remem- 
bered parable ; and is found in Shakspeare, and in Ba- 
con V natural hJatory. In one of the prefaces to Eras- 
7n//s'^ Paraphrase we read oi " the clear {ounXaCva ^xA 
^^^spn'ngr of the gospely rmiTnng evermore dear, VixJtiaQX 
«flr mo/ie or mud. " h 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
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MUNITION. Tljis word originally denoted 
Jhrtifications, or raiiiparts ; in which aense we 
find it in our Bible, and in aome older Eng- 
lish writers. " Keep the munition, watcli the 
" way." Nahum ii. 1. 

It has also been Binployed hy many Butbnrs (as Chdte 
and Shakspvara) in the aense of warlikt ularea, or that 
which ve aovp usually call " ammunition," uiiiig in tbii, 
as in numerous aCliec initajitea, a compound word in- 
stead of a simple one. 4. B. 

To MURMUR. Let it not be forgotten, that 

deuced at Exodus xvi. 8. and John' vii. 32 : 
, " Your murmuriiiga which ye murmur." " The 

" people marmnred such things concerning 

" him." Dr. Johnson and the other lexiiio. 

graphers do not notice this signification. Lord 

Byron, who aotnetimes read hia Bible, has re- 

mniked it. 
MURRAIN. A plugue in caitle. " There shaU 

" be a very grieTons murrain." Exodus ix. 3. 

This seems to be a word of undetennined etyinnlogy, 
in fraqiient use wilh many of our approved writers. 

" His cattle must of rat and nHiimi die." Mei.son. 
2. 3. 4. a. 

NAUGHT, (used at 2 Kings ii. 19, &c. and at 

Proyerbs xx. 14,) is an adjectivfij aignifying 
had, or worthless. 

" It ii naugtU, it is aaiiffhl, saith the buyer : but 
" wben be is gone his way, then he boasteth." This word 
wai used by Hooker imd ShakstKtare ; but has now guoe 

" naughty," " nau^tinesa," &0. &ii. Vi ». ^osM^f^i- ^b 
be rieriyed from the Saj«m '■'■ laiiA^ *" "* ■w*^"™"'^" *? 
aught) nolhing, as hiang TiotWiixg-iiwnlli.. ^ "^ 
ooiifounded with the ■ubWaflMi'ia "■ %io^'«'V 
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nothing, u-hich inilf«d in wimelimes spelled "naiiglit;" 
although Home Tooke, Todd, and Narea, wish to aoni. 
hikle the dUtiiiction : and it must be confessed, not onl; 
that the authority of custuin is on their side, but more- 
arar that their argunient may derive some aid from the 
CLrcoms^nce that iu Latin the two words ^'nequum" 
and "uequicijiiam" have been holden for one and the 

NEEZE. Tomnc. 

Tbis is the original spelling of our modem word, de- 
rited from the Saion or Teutonic "niesen," which comes 
from "naaae," (Latin "nasus,") a now. "The child 
" neexed serea times." 3 Kings tv. 35. Spenser, Shak- 
ipeare, and H. BJore thus spell it. 

" The whole quire hold their hips, and loffe, 

" And waxen in their mirth, imd neeze, and iwear." 

Shaespeake. 

We have other instances, as in " enag," (originally 

"nag,") and "snap," ("knap,") where the letter s btu 

been, perhaps arbitrarily, preyed. 1. 3. 4. 

NETHER, Lower: and NETHERMOST, 

Lowest: from tlie obsolete word "neath." 

Thus we retain " hinder," and "hindmoat," thougti 
the positive form, "hind," has gone into disuse. " No 
" roan shall taJto the iirtAar or the upper millstone to 
" pledge." Deut. idt. 8. " The nethervuul chamber 
" was five culiiu broad." 2 Kings vi. 6. " Nether" oc- 
curs in Shakipcere, Peacham, Milton, and Dryden. 
Chauoer has the superlative "nethercKt." And an old 
verb " to anelher," signifying to deprett, is quoted by 
Boucher from the CWnide of Robert of Gloucester. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 6. a 

NOISOME. It may not be wholly without 
use to remind younger readers, that this old 
word has no immediate connexion with the 
aubataative "noise," or its derivatives; but 

signities iurlful, oi grievous, and soTne\\H«i& 



the French " noyer." " He shall deliver thee 

" from the noisome pestilence." Psalm 

xci. 3. 

(In fa«, the verb "annoy" was andenlly written 
" aooy," oa we say "awake," "urise," flic. &t. : and in 
the preface to Erasmus' Paraphrase we lind the simple 
form, "to noye or face En^ish Israel." Also iii G. 
Lynne's Coacordnnce, {\ima, 1360,) as well as in 
Chaucer, we read of " a noyoui thing :" and in Chaucer, 
of a " iioyaunce.") Noimme occiirt in Chcke, Shalt, 
ipeare, and Hooker; also in some gtx>d later authors: 
hut now is obsolete. 1. 3, 3. 4. 5. 

NOUGHT. It has been remarked, that this 
word, aignifyiug nothing in the Bible, and our 
older writers, may be spelled either " nought," 
or "naught;" since its Saxon source "nawhit," 
or " nowbit," will admit either form of writ- 
ing. 

" Many of the medicines be good that are wrought : 
" And many of them again are stark staring iionghl.''' 

EbABMUS' FABArHRA9E. 

This phrase, " slajk nou^t," occurs also in " Norton's 
" Address lo the Rebels, IdSU. Probably the former ot' 
the two has found ge^ieral adoption, from a wish of dis- 
tinguishing this Bulwtaiitii^ from the adjective "naoglit," 
at diat period currently used in the sense of bad. It is 
now very seldom employed, except in poetry, 1. 3. 3. 
4. 5. 6. 

NURTURE, derived from tlie Latin lan- 
guage, through the French " nourriture," sig- 
nifies education, or bringing up. 

It oceurs in the Bible utJy once, where St Patil de- 
sires fatliers lo bring up tbeir cbildreii "in the nurture 
'■ and admonition of the liord ;" Ephes. vi. 4 ; but is 
used by Spenser and Shaia^eKW. " 'Ss*- fej*^*- '«*«^ 
"order for tniofpog u^ <« ^aiia'™. ik«^ ■osiit*™:'^- 



To NURTURE. To bring iq>, educate, or dls. 

This word oc«iir» aix trmea in llie Apocrypha alone: 
and appears la have been also used by Bentley. 1 . S. 
3. 4. 5. R. 
OF, Let it be borne in mind by young begin- 
ners, that this word, besides its uausl modem 
Biguifications, bears, in our version of the Bible, 
certain othere, whicL, if not attended to, may 
crente aome temj^orary confusion. 

First, it signifies b^ ; e. g. "baptized of 
" John," that is, " by John." Secondly, con. 
cerning : " all that was written of Him," 
namely, "concerning Him." Thirdly, yroni ; 
"The first man is o^ the earth:" and of the 
Holy Ghost it is said, " He sliall not speak of 
" Himself." Thus in our Litany it ia to be 
remembered, that the expression, " O God, 
" the Father of Heaven," is equivalent to 
" Pater de Ccelis," not to " Pater Ccelorum." 

OFFENCE, and To OFFEND. These words, 
both in the Old and New Testament, often 
bear a meaniDg different from that which mo> 
dern usage has affixed to them ; one derived 
from the primary sense of the Latin verb " of- 
" fendo," lo strike, or stumble, against any 
Iking. Thus, our blessed Saviour is called " a 
" rock of offence ;" namely, a stone against 
which the obstinate, unbeueving Jews stum- 
bled. " Whosoever shall offend one of these 
" little ones ;" i. e. whosoever shall canse any 
of these young believers to stumble (or meet 
ir/eA di'^culties) at the gospel. 
^Aose n-bo fieek farther infonnatiovi mR\ conavU (iw 



(■reek lexicons, nt llie wiirds axiriakn and ruatiicXiiv. 
Bear in iiuud, ibal at present the verb lo offend is lahen 

whence arises an ambignit}-, to be carefuUy guarded 
against. !■ 2. 3. J. 5. 

OR EVER. This phrase occurs often in our 
Bihle, in the sense of before. 

It is a rednndant and inooiTect exprt«aion ; botb or 
and ten being Saxon words, aigmiying before. In eaily 
times each of thtse words was used separately, as may be 
Been in Chauoer, ur T. Elyol, and bishop Fisher. 
" Frtar, what charity i> this, to bc^ile children or they 
" come to discretion P" Ctiaucer's Jaclie Uplaude. Sub- 
sequently the two were jwned, "or ere :" in process of 
dme the latter word was mis-spelt e'er, as may be seen 
in Milton's minor poems : and from " or e'er" we soon 
obtained " or ever." The espression has now gone into 
disuse. It may be well (en passant) to bear in mind ibe 
diflerenee between the two words so commonly confound- 
ed, "ere" sij^ifying before, and "e'er" the conirncCed 
form of "evtr." 1. 3. 3, 4. 5. 

OUCHES. This seems to be a word of un- 
known origin ; [but consult Narea' Glossary :] 
it is understood as meaning ornaments (as of 
gold) in which jervels, or precious slonet, may 

It occurs in the description, of articles ordered for the 
Temple service. The engravad stones of the high.priest's 
epliod are appointed " to be set in ouches of gold." 
Exodus xxviii. II. Spenser and Shakspeare use the 
word : but it is now oUolete. 

" Your brooches, pearls, and oiiehes." Shaespeade. 
2. 3. 1. S. G. 

OUGHT. This is an imperfect verb, of very 
extended meaning. On attentive con8idets.ti'a-& 
it will he found to \)e -Cne -^^^■u« \asii«A«iv 
tense of the verb "to owe-:' Mife- ■^>* ^'-^^''' 
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passages in out Bible, wherein it occurs, may 
be perceived to bear that signification. 

But it is said that tlie word " ought" is 
oftea of the present tense : this, though appa- 
rently true, is not so really. Try what ore its 
equivalents in Euiother language. In Greek it 
answers to &^\i, or S^cXt, not to oiptikn ; and 
in Latin, not to debet, but to debuil. And 
where the sense of a passage points out the 
present tense, the word " ought" should be 
changed into "owe," For instance, Wicliffe's 
version of 1 Corinthians x. 10. is, "He that 
" erith, oHiith to ere in hope." And Chaucer 
writes, "for whom omilk such men to beg?" 
And again, " yee owe to encline and bow your 
" heart." In all these cases the sense of owing 
or of dulff is permanently present. St. Paul 
says, " Onie no man any thing, but to love 
" one another;" a sentence exactly equivalent 
to the modem phrase, " ye ought to love one 
" another." 

From the neglect of this distinction we have 
been compelled to adopt a very clumsy con, 
struction in espresaing a past duty. For 
example, St. Paul says to Felix, of his ac- 
cusers, off (Set (iri rrov mprivai, " whose duty it 

" was to be here present at thit lime :" instead 
of which, we render the text, " who ought lo 
" have been here before thee." Again, at 2 Co- 
rinthians xii. 11. we read, gI^ciXdv v^ vhShi 
avrltrrairdai, " it maji uiy right to be com- 
" mended (or established) by you :" but our 
translators render this, " I ou^ht to have been 
' ~" 'ended of you," In common 6!\sco'M«e 
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we frequently hear such phrases as, " I should 
" like to have seen that picture ;" meaning, " I 
" shonld have liked to see that picture ;" the 
pleasure, in truth, depending on the act of 
seeing, not on the after remembrajice of having 
seen. Much more might he added on thia sub- 
ject ; but it is enough to have directed atten- 
tion to the point. 

To PAIN. To be in the pangs of child-birth. 

See Rerelation jdi. 2 : " she, being with chUd, cried, 
" travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered." Dr. 
Johnson does not notice the use of this verb in a neutral 

PAINFUL. Laborious, at digieult: from the 
noun substantive " pain," which anciently sig- 
nified labour, or exertion. 

" When I tbought to know this, it was too painful 
" for me." Paahn lixiii. 16. Sn in Milton we reiul of 
. . . " the pipe that diarmM 
" Their painful steps o'er the Lumt soil." 
la tliia sense the word is aovr obsolete, in the singular 
numbtr; but we still bbv " pains," and " painB-lakiiig," 
&e. ; having converted the noun from singular to pluial, 
as in the word " means" for " mean," and probably 
several others. 4. 5. 

PAINFULNES8, derived from the preceding 
word, means laborimtsaess, or trouble. 

It ia used at Z Corinthiana n. ST, " in weariness and 
" painfulneas.'^ Hooker wjiiea, that " painfulneee ahill 
" be able to gain that which !a through aloth and n^li- 
*' gmce loat," The compounded adverb " iinpainfuliy," 
appears in the works of Bishop Hall. 4. 

To PASS. This active verb is sometimes found 
in our Version bearing the sense of •»« -ks.-c- 
dern word surpass. 
Ab at Ezerhiel xxxa. \a, " "W\ioav *v«^ '*^'**- "'"^^ 




" beauty ?" ShakapBttre, Milton, and others, 



To PEEL (or PILL). Derived from the French 
" peler," or " piller," and the Latin " pellia," 
signifies, primarily, fo strip off the bark ; and 
from hence, to rob, or pluiuter. 

" He ahould derend holy church, and not robbe 
"sndptflit." Chaucer, " PielingaiMl polling it ■vayitii 
" out, and in pUi» thereof nutxeedelh Uberatily." En«- 
nius' Paraphrase. In the former of tliHSe sensei it occun 
at Uenesis xxs. 37, 38 ; aud as n verb neuter, at Tobit 
xi. 13. In these cs;«es it i< spdicd pilled. la the latter 
sense we hnd it at liaish xvtii. 2, 7. and Eiechiel zxix. 
18 : in these last pamHgeB it it spelled peeled. Each <rf 
these modes of spelling is supported by respectable au- 
thority, but the latter appears to be at once the more an- 
denl and more favourite wtty. Shakspeara uses this 
word in the sense of stripped, both directly and meta- 
phoricaUy. 1. 3. 3. 4. 6. 6. snd 1. 2. 3. 5. 

PEOPLES. This noun of multitude occurs, tn 
the plural number, at Revelationx.il. Jtvij, 
15 : " Thou must prophesy again before many 

Our translators did not want authority for this tisage. 
Chautsr, in his version of Boethius, has " al the peoptai 
" in the tmuCh." And in Erasmus' Paraphrase we Rod, 
" the barliarous peoplee." The reader of the ancient 
rlosaics will perhaps remember, that the equivalent word 
popultte is constantly used in the plural number by Vir. 
pi, Horace, and Ovid : and also tlmt the Greek word 
ri, signifying tlie earth, is used [n a similar way by Che 
historian Hoodotiu. B. 

PILLED. Peeled. See, to " peel," above. 
PLAT. Derived from the Gothic or Teutonic 
" nlalt," signifies a small level piece ofgraund. 
" Takf and rant him inliilhp nlnf ti iiTQun&.^ Einn 



plot; and Dr. Johnson conteads that this last is tbetniu 
mode, and that " pl»t" is a corruption. Other lexicu. 
grsjihers maintain tho conlritry opinion. The ixnnpoitnd 
" grasa-plat" is still in evEry day use. 2. 3. 5, 

To POLL. To lop, to cut off; and iMurticularly 
Ike hair : derived from the French " pollcj" or 
" poi," signifying the top, and especially the 
top of a man, the head. 

" When he piled his head, for it was at every year's 
" end that he polled it." 2 Sam, xir. 26. The phraso 
" poUed locks" occurg In the Counlc*a of Pembroke's 
Arcadia. The siibslantive js still common ; but the verb, 
I think, is obsolete. 4. 6. 6. 

POTSHERD. A fragment of a broken f)ol ; 
derived from the verb " shear," (Saxon " sci- 
" ran," to cut). 

David exclaims, " my strength is dritid up like a pol- 
"iherd." Psalm x:iii. 15. It occurs four or five limes in 
our Bible, and is used by Bacon, Dryden, &o. " At 
^* Oaza they oouch poUherda, or Tessels of earth, in their 
" walls, to gatlier the wind from the top, and paES it in 
" Bponls into rooms." Bacon. " Potshard," " potshare," 
^^ polacar," and ^^ potshred," are merely various modes of 
spelling the same word. See Suebd, below. 1. 3. 3. 
4.5. 

POTTAGE. Brolk. Perhaps immediately de- 
rived from the French " potage," and " pot." 
" Then Jacob gave Ksau liread, and pottage of len- 
" tiles." Genesis jtxv. 34. It appears u preferable word 
to our modern porridge ; which has ocrupied its place, 
hut improperly, porridge having reference (strictly apeak- 
ing) to one particular spfiies of bruth, or " pottage." 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

PRESS.FAT. This word, which ia t.vit.-e«^_ 

in Johnson's Diniot\M^ , wicw^'s. ^'i^ Vifw^^ ^-^ 
16. ichere it seema to 4wo\fe a «crsc\. ^Xai"^*^ 
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receive the juice of Ike grapes, as it Jell Jrom 
the wine-press. 

[The iriXiir4n of t!ie New Teatament.] " When one 
" came to llie press-/al, for tn draw out tifty vessels out 
" of the press." See the word Fat, abure. 
PREVENT. Thia verb, of conwnou every-dny 
use, obtains a place here, from the peculiar 
signification which our tranalatoTB have given 
to it in certain passages, being in fact its pri- 
mary and genuine one, tbongb almost contra, 
djctory of that which corrupt modern usage 
has substituted. Derived from the Latin " prce- 
" venio," it means to go before, (and aome- 
timea, in qttalilif of a guide and direclor). 

" We which are alive — shall not preveni ihem which 
" — sleep." 1 Tbess. iv. IS. " I prevent the dawning of 
" the morning." PbhIqi dii. 147, &c. The conipilera of 
our Liturgy iJso applied it enrrectly ; us in these col- 
lects, " Prevent us, O Lord, with ihy gradoiis faTour," 
&c ; " By thy special grace prevenHag us," &c. &c. 
Likewise in the preface to Erasmus' paraphrase on St. 
Luke ; " Now to preaetil making of mine auEwer unto 
" the BuspiciouB deemings of men," &c. &c. 

PROPHET, and PROPHESY. It may be re- 
marked that these words, in the New Testa- 
ment, do not always refer to the foretelling of 
events, as their etymology might seem to re- 
quire ; but are used sometimes to denote divine 
influence of any kind, bestowed on certain per- 
Bons in the apostles' days, for the general edi- 
fication of the church. " He that prophe- 
sief/i, apeaketh unto men to edification." 1 Co- 
rinth, xiv. 22. 
J'JiOVOKE. In this verb, oa in very many 
o(4er», modem usage has uarrowei X.\itt ori^- 
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nol sigciGcation. It means to rouse, not to 
anger only, but lo exerlion of ant/ kind: from 
the Latin " provoco." 

St. pHul says to the Corinthiaiui thai th^r charitshle 
spirit had <ec a fmitful example to others ; " yniir zeal 
" haA provoked very many." 2 Cor. ii. 2. Again, he 
advises, " let us consider one another, to pranoke unto 
" lore and to giiod works." Heb.i.M, "Whom his godly 
" example had provoked to ae^ the j^iry uf Gud." 
Erasmna' Paraphraie. Similar instances mil he rend- 
lected in the words " let," " prevent," " gMn," (to have 
" gained this harm and loss," Acts ixvii.) " success," 
(which we now eitclosively refer to ffoorf sumbss,) "pain," 
" passion," " desire," " lust," &c. &b. &o, 1. 2, 3. 
4. 6. fl. 

PUBLICAN. Remember thut the meaning of 
thia word in the New Testament has no coii. 
neidon with our modern usage of it, but signi- 
fies a collector of taxes, or cuxiomf,paid by the 
Jews to the Romans, who from thence was 
called in our old tranBlationa " a customer," 

It may he added, that these perstms, filling an office of 
great odium, and lieing themselves men of low eharaclcr 
and immoral habits, had incurred general disrepute and 
contempt J'rom their nation during Ibe period of our Sa- 
viour's imnistry. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. C. 

QUICK, Alive, lively ; also active; from the 
8axon " quic." 

This primarv sense of the ward is that assigned to it in 
uur Bible ; a ciretroistance which it appears necessarv lo 
point out, seeing that at present the word is usually taken 
to signify rapid or tpeedy. It is said of Konth and his 
conipanyj " and they go down quick inlci the pit ;" again, 
in the Fsalms, " let them go down qtiiok into hell;" 
meaning, in hoth cases, aime i as " l/ie quick" aw. ■*««. 
coutrastedwith"(h«dead." Mao,™ toft ^Eoj«aaNB^« 
Hebrews, "the word of Go4U quick mAv™™'™^^™^.^. 
is, liBelff and mtergiOii, (ui tiie GwtSt, ^i" -*^ ''^^ 
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In these senses die word wos u»ed anciently ; by Chauoer, 
who chides the friars of bis day, " ye be not dead, but 
" more quick heggart than before :" in the Paraphiage of 
Erasmns, " a continual foiinlain, andguiciripring:'' and, 
at a hit<>r periodi, by ghakepeare, MiJt«n, and Dryilen. 
This lignifiration ha» now becomt almant obvolete, though 
■we yet retain the phrase of " cutting our null to the 
" giacli." I. 2. 3. 4. B. 0. 

To QUICKEN. To make alk^e. 

See the preceding word. 1. 2. 3. 4. G. 6. 

To QUIT. To clear oTieS xelf, to behave; 
1 Samuel iv. 9. 1 Corinth, xvi. 13. " Stand 
" fast in the faith ; quil you like men," An. 
other signiiication is, to discharge an lAliga- 
tion ; in wliich sense we usually find the pas. 
eive participle , " to "be quit." In neither of 
these senses is the word wholly obsolete ; but 
in the former we now generally say to acquit, 
instead of " to quit." 

RAIMENT. Clothing .- from the ancient word 
" to ray," to clothe ; which, though now com~ 
pletely obsolete, appeara in our oldest English 
Dictionary. 

Chaucer uses " raied" for tlripedi and Lnnl Surrey 
has the Bame word for clothed. But for eome centuriea 
past the verb hai lieen wntten " to array :" from ihia 
came " orrttiment," which in course of tinie gave plvce to 
" raiment." Jolinson knew no instance of the word 
" arrsiment :" but Todd ha« exhibited it in Cwoauthotv, 
Sheldon and Francis Quarlei. Evvn " raiment*' has 
now ceased to be in use ; and, except in sacred poetry, 
seldom seen. I. 2. 3.4. 5. 6. 

RAVENING, 1 

JtA VIN, > Prea, and la preii. 

Ta RA VIN. J 

The i-erb is more jiropei'iy spelk-d " 
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from ttie Saxnn " reafian," and pi?r]iaps ihe Latin " ra. 
" pio." It cxunirs once in our Version^ *' Benjamin shall 
^^ raven aa a wolf," Qeneas xlix. £7 £ aa likewise do the 
subatantirra'airiH, "thelion — SDed his dens with ranin," 
Nnhum ji. 12; and raveniaff, Luke xi. 39. AJsii the par- 
ticiple ravening, for wliicb latter word we now oommonly 
substitute the adjective Tavent/us, All these wikrds hare 
now beeome obsolete, the name remaining only in die 
rapacious bird, the raven. The verb "to nivin" is found 
in Shakspearej 

" Like rats that rati>» down thrar proper bane i" 
and " ravpning" ia used by Sir John Cheke. Likewiae 
the subatantive " ravenie" by Thomas Norton, a writer 
of Queen Ehzabeth^a reign ; and Milton writea, 

" There best, where most with rooin I may meet," 
To Ravin, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. KavenJng, 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 

REINS, The inmard parts, properly (he kid- 
nei/s; from the Latin " renes." " The right- 
" eou8 God tricth the hearts and reins." Psalm 
vii. 9. 

In this sense the word ia obaolete. In our Version it 
in often used metHphorically for Ihe thoughts, or oj^- 
(ioiu, o/llie heart: similar use is tnoda of the English 
word "bowels," and the Greek »TAByj:>™. 1. 2. 3. 

4. B. 6. 

REREWARD. Derived from tLe French "ar- 
" riere," means that which we now usually 
naU " rear-guard ;" " ward" and " guard" 
being (as is well known) the same word ; and 
" rere" being a more correct spelling than 

" The Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel 
" will l>B ymir rereicard." Isaiah hi. 12. " RereH-ard" 
is found in Shalupeare, but has long been obsolete. 
RESIDUE. Reviaiiider; from the Latin " re- 
. " Biduum." 

Though not yet entire\Y o\iwi>*ei 'Sto* "*^^''^°^'" 
dim found in modem writing?. X.^.^- ^- 
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Btteaked,") streaked, or dtsttnguisked, by cir- 
cular marks. 

The expression u used in ike book of Oenesis, in gpeik- 
ing of Laban'a cattle, wbich vers " ring-atraierl, apeckled, 
" and spotted ;" but I do not remember atiy other ex- 
ample of it. 5. 

ROOM. This word, in many passogea of the 
New Testament, denotes, not an npartment, 
but a placejw an individual to sit or stand. 

Thm the precept, " sit nirt down in the highest room," 
means, do not talte piKKSsion of the chief and mnst bo- 
nourable " place at Iht lablt." Lnke liv. B. ■' I filled 
" one room of another mail," says the translator of Era«. 
rous" Paraphrase ; and we atill familiarly use the e»pre>- 
dons, "room to sit down," " alaHdins-TOom," &c 1.2. 
S. 4. 6. 

SAVE. It may be well to hear in mind that 
this word, so frequently employed in our Ver- 
sion in the sense of "' except," is taken for an 
adverb, not a verb or preposition only, as asserted 
by Dr. Johnson ; as may be perceived by the 
following instances where it is followed by a 
Ttominattve case. 1 Kings iii. 18. " There was 
" no stranger in the house save w& two." 
Matt. xi. 27. " Save the Son, and he to whom 
" the Son will reveal him." John vi. 46. " No 
" man hath aeeu the Father, save he which is 
" of God." Revelat. xiii. 17- " None might 
" buy or sell, gave he that had the mark of 
" the beast." 

To SAVOUR. From the French " savourer" 
and ■' savear," lo taste, to relish: and, meta- 

pioricaily, io relish in mind. 
" TTiaa 'rainmrest not the things wWcV \)e lA QtA" 
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niatthew xvi. 23. This active sense of the verb h aow 
quite obsolete. Shakspeare writes, 

" Wisdom and ^roodness to tbe vile seexn vile, 
" Filths iavoJir but themselves." 
1. 2. 3. 6. 6. 
SCANT. Scarce, short, as applied to a mea- 

This occurs twice in ttie Bible : the pniphet Miish eic- 
tJaims against " the scant measure that is nboniinablti^^ 
^* the wicked balanCEn^ and bog of deceitful w^bts,^* 
ch. vi. 10. ; ic is a]su used by Shokspeare, Bacon, and 
JHiitan. 

" Von flow'iy arbours, yonder alleys green, 

" That mock our acanl manuring." Milton. 

We now say " scanly." The verb " lo scant" whs for- 

meriy employed, but has fallen into total disuse. 4. 6. 

To SCRABBLE. From the Teutonic " schrab- 

" ben," to make unmeaning marks. 

It occurs only once : " David feigued himself, and 
" scTobUed on the doors of the gate ;^ 1 Samuelxsi. 13. 
The word has become obsolete, and we now use *^ firriAA/fl,*^ 
to express idle, unproQtable vriting. 2. 3. i. 6. 

SCRIP. A small bag, or mallet: supposed to 
be derived from the Islandic " skraeppa," 

It occurs both in the Old and New Testament Shak- 
gpeare and Miltoo tise it, but do tnodeni writen. 
" Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat ; 
'■ If not with bag and baggage, yet with a(nip 
" And acrippage." Suakspeare. 

1.2.3. 4.5. 6. 



To SEETHE. To boil; derived from the Saxon 
" seothan," (and possibly from the Greek 
f«ii'). Its past tense and participle are " sod" 
and " sodden." 

AJl these forms occur in our Bible. It is an en|re»»™^. 
employed by Chaucer, Spcviset.aiiiSQ.B!*svi«te;-.'«^^«™-_ 
Jiaig ceased to be used i escegt xViaX ftia "(».tVi.ctJ« ^["^^ 
' a sewmdarY Bense. \.t.^-^- 
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SERVITOR. A servant, or attendant; from 
the French " aerviteur," 

This erprcsBion occurs once oiJy 
Iv. 43 ! " and his servilor said, inmt, shaL I 
" before a. hundred men ?" It was common with 
ShaliBpeare and Hooker, but nowia discarded fromgeoe- 
ral use, though the name is still retikined in some of our 



It 2 Kings 



SHERD. From the Saxon " sheard," a frag- 
ment; more especially of broken pottery. 

It ia deduced from the verb " to shear," signifying to 
clip, nr BUti and in various old authore is written 
" shard." It occun only twice. " He shall break it as 
" the breaking of the potter's vessel ; so Chat there shall 
" not lie found in the buniling of it a shtrd to take fire 
" from tbt hearth," &c. Isaiah xxx, U, See Potsherd. 
Sherd, 4. Shever, 1. 2. 3. S. Shreid, B. 

SHROUD. Derived from the Sason " scrud," 
clothing, or skelter, and particularly that of a 
tree, namely, its branches. 

" Beliuld, the Assyrian was a cedar of IiebaDOti, with 
'^ fair branches, and with a shadowing shromt:" Bze- 
chiel xxxi.3. This e:ipressiaii is found in Shaksptsre 
and in Milton ; and though at present the substantive be 
out of use, yet the verb ia still employed ; to shraad, that 
is, to lop the branohea of a tree. 

8ILVERLINGS. A sther coin. 

The word occurs only once, at Isaiah utvii. 3 : "A 
" thousand vines at a thousand liluerliiigi f" it is now 
ipiite obsolete. A similar construction of a word may 
be seen in "underling," and perhaps in " slerling." 
At Judges xvi. B, wliere eacti lord of the Philistines pro. 
mises Delilah eleven hundred pieces of silvrr for betray- 
ing Samsun, the versions of Matthew and Ciaiuaer render 
it ailuerlmi/i. 1. 2. 3. S. 



SITU. Seeing i/iat. . 



;e: from t^ve ^t.oiv 
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" siddhe." " Silk thou hast not hated lilood ;" 
Ezech. XXXV. 6. 

Though now gime ialo disuse, this word has long been 
- '- - '- the writings of 



in our language, and appesji ai 
Hooker and Sbakspeare. 



SOD, SODDEN. Boiled; from the verb " to 
" seethe," which see above. 

Our ttnceatora were fond -of forming paat tenaai of verl« 
by the vowel o; as " swell, tuiolien .-" " help, holpen ;" 
" melt, moileni" and numerous oihers. So Chuucer haa 



To SOJOURN. Prom the French " Bejourner," 
fo dwell for a lime, hut not so as al our own 

Thia verb, with its derivatlyes " sojoiu'ner," " a no. 
** jouming," &c. is of frequent occurrence in our BiMe : 
and though now nearly diticsrded, is found abiindancl}' in 
Shakflpeare, Milion, and earlier writers. 3. 4. 5. B. 

[Sojourner, 1. 2.^ 

SOMETIMES. Thia word, which now bears 
the more extended signification of occasionally, 
at one time or other, in our Bible is invariably 
restricted to the sense Qijormerly, (being the 
rendering of the Greelt jrore). 

It occurs in the Epistles only. ■< Ve who sometimes 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ ;" 
Ephes. ii. 13. Shakspeare and hia contemporaries wrote 



SORE. This word is used, in our Bible. Dot 
only as a noun substantive, signifying a boyl, 
tvoutid, or sore place ; but likewise as an ad- 
jective, of cerate meaning ; and also as an 
adverb, bearing the secondary sense of iulari.-*- 
ilff. or eameslness, as weW a% (A AVsItcss. 
Thus we read, al Juigeaii.U-- " \Kca^ ■««* s*"*- 
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" tretoed :" — idr. 17- " Samaon told her, because she 
** lay sore upon Iuiil" Mark jdv. 33. " Jeaiia b^an to 
" be sore aiaaied." &c. &c fee. Todd, in Joluiaon's 
Dictionuy, <:it€s Oower, and another old authority given 
~ B Book of Martyra, but does not notioe any of 



the at 



1. 2. 3. 4 



To SPEED. From the Saxon " spedian," sig- 
nifies, in our Version, not only to hasten, its 
primary and more usual acceptation ; but also 
lo succeed, and more particularly to succeed 

At Judges V. 30. the vlfe of Sisera oska, " Have they 
" not spedV Compare Geiifais xxiiv. 13 ; and 2 John 
10,11. Shakspeare, Milton, and othera, employ the 
verb in this nense ; hut bX the present day it a ^moat 
wholly Bupereedod hy, and lost in, the other. 2. 3. 

4. &. 

SPRING. Besides its more usual acceptations, 
Ike vernal season, and afonnlain of mater, tliia 
word, in some passages of our Bible, denotes 
the rise, or commencement, of any thing. 

As, " the spring of the day," in Samuel, and " tie 
" day-spring," in SC Luke : likeiHse at Denteronomy Iv. 
49, *' the aprings nf Piagah ; meaning, not the fountains, 
but the rise, or foot, of the taoantain. 2. 3. 4.6. 

STEAD. A place; derived from the Sason 
" ated." 

At 1 Chron. V. 22. occutB the word " aleods," places. 
At this day we neldom use the plural form ; nor indeed 
the aiogular, except in conjunction with the prepontion 
in, aa " inaleiid," " in his itead," &c. : or in compound 
words, as " homestead," " bedstead," &c. Chdooer, 
Spenser, Fletcher, and other old authon, employed this 
eic]iresaion freely i " Ye aske me, what sleds Uiese stand 
"me to." Cbaloner. And from it coma " sleady," 
" atead&u," aod etbec AeaxtAiVi still lauuDad la oo 
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STONE.BOW. An engine of war, formed for 
diBcharging stones in the manner of arrows 
from a bow : (in Latin, batisla'). 

It ocmra only once, at Wisdom v. 22 ) " Hailstones 
" ftiDof nTHtt ahaU be oast as out of a stoneioiu;" but ia 
used by Sliukspeare, aiid other contemporary autbora. 
" O ! for a slane-baie, to hit him in ihe eye." 

Shakbpeare. 

STRAIGHT and STRAIT. As theae two ad- 
jectives are of very frequent occurrence in our 
Bible, it may not be without use to point out 
the difference between them, (at least, that 
wbich Dur traoHlatore designed to make.) 
" Straight" is taken for thai which i* rigkf, 
not crooked; as "a«/ratgAf line;" andits origin 
is assigned in the Sason " strac" direct, from 
the verb " streccan" lo stretch. From this 
come the adverbs " straight" and " straight- 
" way," and the verb " to straighten." 

" StraJt" ia said to he derfved from the French 
"estroit;" and ja employed In the tei^e of mfrrou, c/iue, 
and Ihence difficult; itUifd to it are, "a strait," a narroui 
pass, and metaphorically ditlress, or ttifficullyi "to 
" straiten," " straidy," " sCraitnesB," " BtraitJaced," 
with numerous others. 

But in truth this diatinction of Spelling is not evurywhere 
observed ; nor ia it certain that ^e assigned etymologies 
are the true ones. If we should simply tranapoie Ihe 
meamng commonly ato-ibuted to each, and then say that 
■' Btraic" was deduced from the Latin " stratus," Imd 
doum, ready prepared, and " straight" from " atrictus," 
confined; we might sldll retain the distinction oT letters, 
and mi^t have sn^ested a derivation not wholly di- 
vested 1^ probability. 

Still, against the idea that the tno words are really dis- 
tinct, we must remember that in ancient writers the uw. 
of either appears to be alniiA^ TO&.?lct«A.\ "*«*. '^osn^ 
" sOByt," " straight," anS " (Mb^^^T "'■^ "'^ ■™*- 



le sense : tlie letwn gh are innened or oinitted by an- 
QBiit nriten witliuul apparent cause : e. g. in tha Fara- 
phrane of Enumus wo Iihtg, for " Hlny," tUagh ; " ooo- 
*■ vey " conveggh ; ** astray,'' astraigh ; " stAy, '^ alatgh; 
and on the other hand, in Sir John Chdte, and Sir T, 
Chaloner, we find waied for " weiffhed ;" with many 
other enunplca which will present ihemselTeii to aii oC- 

STRAKE is the old preterite of the verb 
" to strike ;" for which we now say "' struck," 
" They sirake siiil." Acts xxvii. l?- 

STRAKE. A noun subgtiuitive, meaning a line 
of colour. " Jacob took him rods, — and pilled 
" white strakes in them." Genesis kxs. 37. 

This word we now spell " streak ;" which in fact ia 
nearer to its root, the Sa«OQ " alricc." 1, S. 3. 4. 5. 

To STRAW. This verb we commonly now 
spell " streiv :" but its etymology, the Gothic 
" strawan," seems rather to require that mode 
of spelling which is luiiformly adopted in our 
Bible, " Others cut down branches from the 
" trees, and strawed them ia the way." Matt. 

Home ToiAe conceives it to be derived from the lub- 
a aSBtlered about the fields. 1. t. 3. 4. 5. G. 

To SUNDER, To part, or separate ; from the < 
Saxon " Bundrian." 

Used by Shakspvarc, Dunne, Dryden, and others. 
The rerb is found only once in oiir Bil>le, in the buuk nf 
Job : where it is said of the Leviathan, that his scale* 
" itidt together, that they cannot be Jiiiufredj" di. ill. 
17. But the noun " sunder," joined with the preposi- 
tion in, meaning in firo parli, occurs frequently. In. 
MCead of this Farmi we now geticrali^ employ the adverb 
""~ — '---" Tjasiawell known, b^ng otWn wftsalaMei 
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for i» : tliufi we say ^ ^ aaleep,*' for ^' in sleepi" &c. ; and 
in 1 Peter iii, 20, we read, " wliile the ark wta a pre^ 
" paring, •" i.e. in prepariMaa. Horne Tooke hai re- 
marked, that this word in all ita varieties is found in all 
the mntliem Inngus^, and cornea originally from the 
Anglo-SaxoD ■■ Bond," sigottying sand. Ijexicographers 
in general ore silent on this ingenious and probably cor- 
rect etymology. 1. 2. 3. 4 5, 

SUNDRY. Several : that is. separated, or sun. 

The ward occurs only once, at IlelireWB i. 1 : " God, 
" who at sunifr^ times and divene manners spoke," &c, : 
but is used by Hocdier, Spenser, Slc. being generally 
written " sundry," or " soondry." It is obaolele at the 
present day. 4- 5. 

To T ABOUR. To beat, as on a drum ; derived 
from the French " tabour." 

Tbe word occuni only once, at Nahum ii. 7. " Her 
' ' mtdds shall lead htr ss with the voice of doves, tabriag 
" (or taiiouring) upon their breasta." This verb is found 
in Chaucer ; but has long beea obsolete, though the sub- 
stantive ' ' tabour" is atiU retained in use- 

" They tabouren in your earis many a sotiu." 

" tabouret," or uaall 

TACHE. A loop, ballon, or catch. 

Tbe ancient word was " Mck." It occurs only in tbe 
book of Exodus, in a description of the curtains of the 
Jewish tabernacle. W. Tyiidall, in his Prologue to the 
Pentateuch, uses the cognate verb " to lache i" " We be 
" tached," that is, "we are booked, or cavght." 1. 1. 

3.*. 5. 

TALE, Reckoning, (to be distinguished, by 
learners, from " tale," a iiarrat'iBe,) is derived 
from the Saxon'" telan," to reckon.. 

In this sense the wocdis.iiseft.tuu.T AiwaVj wji 'S?^ 
htorsi viz. alExod. v.B, aii4\S-. "V ?^ 
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to of the bricks — yo 
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and I Chraii, U. 38 
'* lay upon tb«a." 2. 3. ir. S. 
TARGET ; a buckler, or ligki shield. 

It is a word of Saxon or Celtic origin ; lued by Shak- 
Bpeare and various other writera. tiulialh " had greavea 
" of brSBB on his ]egi, aiid a larpel of brass liecweeu his 
" should i-rs." 1 Samuel xvii. 6, 4. 5. 6. 

TIRE, and To TIRE. To dress, or adorn, and 
properly Ike head ; from the Saxon verb 

" Jezebel — lired her head." 2 Kings ix. 30. " Tha 
" Lord will lake away — their round tires hke the 
" moon." Isaiah iii. IB, The noun is spelled " tiar" (aa 
if irom the Latin *^tiara") by Milton, Dryden^ and 
Sheldon, one of our early dramatisM ; also " cyer'' in the 
Genevan tmnnhitioii of the Bible. Iiutead of these 
n-orda we now say " attire ;" as " array," " awar^" &c. 
&c. i. 6. 

TITTLE. A point, or dot j a small particle. 

It is used twice only, in speaking of the Jewish law, 
at Matthew v. IS. and I/iike xvi. 17 : " One Jot or one 
" titlle shall !□ no wise pass from the law." It has re~ 
ference pecuharly to the Hebrew letters. It occurs in 
tbe writings of Milton, Clarendon, and South. I. 2. 

3. 4. 5. 6. 

TOUCHING. This pordciple has obtained tlie 
sense of a preposition, namely, coticenting, 
[which itself is a precisely similar instance,] 
not only from our translators, but likewise 
from Shakspeare, Hooker, Raleigh, and other 
authors. i. 3. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

TONGUES. In the New Testament this word 
^Greek yXmo-irai] is specially used to designate 
tankages naturally joreign to the speaker, the 
"se ofwlucb bad been extraoidinaT\\^ ^raited. 

to liun for tbe conversion or e^&caXion oS ^»* 
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Iiearera. "They of the circumcision were 
" astoiuBhed — for tliey heard them apeak irith 
" tongues." Acts x. 45, 46. 
TRAVAIL. Labour: both a verb and sub- 
stantive; derived from the French. 

The meBoiii^ ia^ *^ labour in gmeralj*' {as observable 
in our early writers), Init more particularly that of child- 
birth, the sense in wbich our translators most frequenily 
have employ^ the expreuions. " A wonuui whifli she is 
" In Iravail hath smmw." John ivi. 21. I. 2. 3, 4. 

S. 6. 

To TROW. To think, oT imagine. 

This verb, of Gothic origin, occurs only once, at Lukij 
Kvii. 9 ! " I Irou! not :" but is used by Chaloner, Sidney, 
Shakspeara, Hooker, &e. It is nov obsolete. 

" He IroKeA lightly harm of every man." Chadceb. 
From it Home Tooke derives " true," as " being that 
" which is Irowed ,-" and " Inilh," as " that which 
" one trotcBthy or firmly lieUevetb.^ lE is remembered, 
that in ancient authors we find truth written Irouth. 

I. 2. 3. i. 5. e. 



xsTJi. 17, " They used lielps, ttndergirding the 
" ship," appears to denote the binding ofropeit, 
or cMes, below the ship, for the purpose of 
keeping its parts together. [Greek vnoitavvCv- 

T«.] 3. 4. 

UNDER8ETTER. Solomon's brasen bases of 
the lavers in the Temple Iiad " undersettera," 
or pedestaU. See I Kings vlJ. 30. and 34. 

I find no other instance of ibis word : but Dr. Jobn- 
son cites its cognate, " uniiersetting," used in ibe vasit, 
sense by Wotton, on AtdutfectaiiB. I.'i.. "i-^- 
trjVICORN. ■Wiftvou^Teiwett.ifcV^w.^^^'^^ 
or fancied beast, \t » geaewfi.'j ^igw.<^ -J 
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t}ie " unicorn" of Scripture we are to under- 
stand the Rhinoceros. " My horn slialt thou 
" exalt like the horn of an unicorn," Psalm 
xcii. 10. &c. 

UNWITTINGLY. Utiknowingly ; unconscious. 
ly : derived from " to wit ;" which see below. 

CidM of refuge were appointed by liie Israelites, " that 
" the slayer that killeth any person uiiBwarea and un- 
" aUlinglg may flee thither." Jnah. si. 3. The adverb 
was much used formerly : and even now is scarcely oh. 
Bolete. The participle " unwitting," as likewise the ad- 
jective "unwitty," appear in sir Thomas Chaloner. 



WARE. Expectant ; provided against. " They 
" were tvare of it, and lied" &c Acts jdv. 6. 
" Other damages, of which we be not mare." 
Chaucer. 

For this, at present, we ronunonly say " aware ;" but 
the adjective " wary," and the substantive " wariness," 
&C. are still retained' in use-. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 

To WAX. To grow ; or, to become : derived 
from the Saxon " weaxan." 

" The child grew, and teaxed strong in spirit." Luke 
i. 80. This eipression is found frequently in our Bible, 
and in the best ancient authors. " No more than an 
" arm that is smitte Iro the bodye, maye return Bg>en 
" and ipaxe." Chaucer. But it is now obsolete. 1 . 2. 

3. 4. 5. 

WAYFARING (man). A traveller. 

" He spared to take of Ills own flock — to dress for the 

xii 4. Of snnilsr composition are the words " warfare," 

"seafariBg," and others, many of which ace still In 

"™™on ure. " ITWaring" occurs in tlie Parmh iMa 

jr ^™"""^ anrf in the works of Dr. Hamnuraft. ^H 
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To WEEN. To think, or imagiiie: &om the 
Saxon " wenan." 

Antiochun departed, " teeening in Iiis pride to malce 
" the land narjgiible." 2 Msccab. v. 31. This word was 
used by Chaucer, or Thmnaa Cbaloner, ShskspeRre, 
Spenser, and MUtoa. 

" Weeiiing to prosper, and at length preFoU 
" Against God and Mesaiah." Miltok. 
But it is now discorded. 

WHIT. A thing : from the Saion " wiht." 

'■ I was not a utkil tiehind the very chlefest apOTtles." 
2 Cor. xi. 5. " And Samuel told him etierg tchil." 
1 Sam. iii. 18. The eiprassinns, " a whit," " no whit," 
" any whit," " erery whit," flee were tbrrnerly in com- 
mon use with the best writen, u Cnuimer, Sidney, &c. 
" We love, and are no whil r^arded." (Sidney.) But 
they have become neaiiy, if not quite, obsolete. 1. 2. 

3. 4, 6. 

WIMPLE. A veil, or covering for the throat 
and nect ; supposed to be derived from the 
French " guimple." 

The word occun in the Blhle only ante, among the 
articles of female apparel which the liord threatens to 
take away from the daughters of Zion, " the mantles, 
" and the wimples, and tha crisping-pina." Isaiah iii. 22. 
But it is found in Coiver, aiid in Spenser's Fairy Queen ; 
and Chaucer describes his Wife of Bath as being 
" j/wimpled well." 4. 6, 

WINE-BIBBER. A drinker of mine: a 
drunkard. " They say, BehoJd a man glut' 
" tonoue, and a wine-bibber." Mattb. xi. 19. 

I do not remember to have met with this compound 
in any profane author. The verb " to bib" {to drinic) is 
dted in the Dictionaries from Camden and PhlnitsK 
Fletcher; but an carlietin.ttBmoavi'js'wilwasA'-ai.'^-'^ 
ter Lynne'g iranslftion oi five TWai."?*^ '*^'^?'^^v^ 

published in 1S50 i " \U<t to Inb aiA \5irNV "™~ 

36. I. 
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WINE-FAT. See under the word Fa- 
WISE, A noun Bubstantive, derived from the 
Saxon " wise," and signifying mtide, or man- 
ner. 

The flxpmnonB, " on this wiae>*' ^' ui any wise," ^ In 
" no wise," occur several times in the Bible, and are 
found in ancient authors of good repute. " In moat 
" humile wriie aheweii unto your Highness your true 
" and faithful sulijefCee." Acts of Purliament during; the 
nigat of Hetuy VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. " Many a 
" nindrg mm" Chaucer. But at the present day the 
ample word is seldom heard : though its mmpounds 
" otherwine," "cootrsri»iBB,"&o.Btill retain their places j 
and tbi*, notivithstonding that in several instances 
"wise" bos been eomipt^ to "ways." 1. 2. 3. 4. 

s. a 
WIST. The past tense, and also passive parti- 
ciple, of the verb " wiss," to suppose, or think; 
derived from the Saxon " wissan." 

" Their eyes were heavy, neither trisl they what to 
" answer him." Mark siv. 40. This verb is constantly 
found in uur ancient writers, as Tyndall, Ascbun, Sid- 
ney, and Shakspeore. " It is well leul." Chaucer. But 
it ha* DOW gone Into disuse, though we stUI retain its 
derivatives, " wise," " wisdam," &c. &c. in tuniliar use. 
1. 2. 3. S. 

To WIT. To know : from the Sason " ivitan." 

" We tBilca for all we have kunning," is Wi.'liffe's 

version of 1 Corinih. viii, 1. It would appear from the 

vuriatioiis in the spelling of this word, that at a very 

early period it beoune unfashionable, and litlle used. 

Chaucer wrote it both " wite," " wit," and " weet ;" and 

in the time uf Spenser and Shakspeore the last mode of 

the three wa* retained : its past tense " wot" also was 

/Strif taken ftir the present tense of a distinct verb " to 

"<rot/" "nif- msjeer wo//ffrt not what is -wi^h n« in the 

JanT'^ Oenasu laadx, 8. [and so uaed \y^ W-I-JW- 

9 f'< -"^ phrase " we do yoii to ujit " occoivime »* 

^"^"^ "^ 4 aiid used also by air T. CbdooM.™«W» 
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" we give you to understand," or " we inform you j" 
equivalent to that in Erasmus' Porapliraie, " we do you 
" to know." We still retiun the verb in one legal phrase 
occurring in formal instrument, namely, "to wit;" 
[which Horne Tooke interprets as eigoifying not to kiune, 
but It) 6e knoam .- an interpretation which may ite doubts 
ed, the expression being an abridged one for " we do you 
" to vrlt;"'] in other respects it lias become obsolete; al- 
though its derivativea " wit," " witty," &c. &c. still are in 
every-day use. 

WITH. A twig; or, a hand of twigs. 

This word occurs imly once, in the history of Sam- 
son, Judges xvi. 7 : "If they Und me with se^'en green 
" tnAd — Chen shall I he weak." We still call some spe. 
dcs of willow aithy treea, as if peculiarly adapted for the 
making of withi, " Do that with a slender twist, that 
" none can do with a tough milk." John Lilly. The 
word is found also in Bacon, Oj^lby, and some later 
writers quoted by Home Toijie i and is said to be stiil 
used in certain parts of England. " An Irish rebel put 
" up a petition that he might be hanged in a toilhe." 
Bacon. 2. 3. £. 

WITTINGLY. Knowingly: from "witting," 
tlie participle of the verb " wit," to know. 

It occurs in the Bible only oniu, at Oeiiea. xlviii. 14 : 
" lareel stretched out hia right hand — guiding his hands 
" wiltingt]!.''' " He that by strife deuyeth truth leitting. 
" /y." Chaucer. Both it and its compound " unwit- 
" Idngly" are still in use, though but seldom. I. 5. 

WONT. The past tenae and participle of the 
old verb "to wont," or, more properly, "to 

" won;" derived from the Saxon "woman," 
and signiiying to use, or lie accustomed. 

" Now at that feast the governor was tnoal to release 
" unto the people a prisoueF." Matth. xEvii 1 A. An- 
cient writers sometimes employed this verb as a neuter ■, 
" she icoiU to make a fesit.'" Si^viata. "fei't ■oNtwt '™«!-- 
qiiently the expveamon ■wn*, sa ift «as "^aifti '"'| '^ 
'■ From hew* was (MuwA i^« -^KfoKs^^ 



" ed ;" wliieh even now (at lewic in poalrv) is ni>l obso- 
lete. 1.3.3.4. 5. 6. 

To WOT. To know. See under Wit. 

WRATH, anger; and WROTH, angry. 

Tliese two worde htu of Saxon or noruiern origin j 
derived, according to Home Tooke, from the Saxon 
"wrictuui," to vmihe. "Who bull warned you to flee 
" from the wraSt to come ?" MuttL. iii. 7 : and, ■' His 
^ lord was leroth, and delivered him to the tormentors.^* 
Matth. iviii. 34. The substantive is found alnindantly 
in Spenser, Ijhakapeare, and olhere ; the participial ad- 
jective, so frequently employed by tlie authors of our 
Vernon, does not so often occur elsewhere; but it is 
fmmd in Chaucer and in jMilton. It may be observed 
also, that Chaucer uses " to wrath" aa a verb. 1. 3. 
3. 4. 5. <i. 

WREATH EN. TwkleJ, or turned. It is tl.e 
old form of the participle from tlie verb " to 
" wreathe ;" instead of which, we, at tbja day, 
say " wreathed." 

Ill ancient tunes a very aumerous class of our verbs, 
more parlicularlv those of one syllalilt^ or clie compounds 
of iuch, as " for-give," " for-get," " en^grave," fee 
formed thdr preterites and passive participles with the 
termination -fn. Several of these we still inflect in this 
manner ; others have been changed Co -ed, as " baken,*^ 
" folden," " unwttshen," &c. &c &c. Among the orna- 
ments of the high-prieet*s ephod we find mentioned 
" two chains of pure gold, of tnreal/un work." Elxodus 
xxviii. 14. In the list uf Cardinal Wdiey's gold and 
silver plate ne find " one peyre of cttndilstidcB with 
" arelhin shaiika." 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 

WROUGHT. The past tense of an old and 
disused verb, signifying to tvork. 

Dr. Jidmaon and Home Tooke, both great namea, 
vijiat oil its deiivatioa fiom the verb " to work," by a 
"^ixpavtioa of letters. It may be so ; Ttt iWie iwa 
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retched attempt at aasigning an origin, inasmuch as oiir 
language still i-Ftaina the cognate substantive " wright," 
a worker ; instancea of which are adduced by Johnson, 
though undonhtedly the word >» far from common. In 
campo&itioa ve continue to employ this expression, viz. 
" wheelwright," " cartwright," " shipwright," " wain- 
" Wright i" and the word " Chnrchwright" occurs in a 
manuscript letter of Archbishop Uasher U) the Lord De- 
puty and Council of Ireland, now reroaining in the li- 
brary of Trinity Cidlege, Dublin. Be it rememliered, 
tbat Home Tooke, though an acute observer, had a par- 
ticular system to build up ; of which building thii ia not 
one of the best wrought stuues. His eipliaialion cer. 
tainly appears forced and unsatUfactory. 1. 2. 3. 4. 

s, e. 
To YEARN. To long; to feel the pain of 
longing desire: derived from the SaxoD "gyr- 

This expression occurs only in two passages of the 
Bible ! " Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yearn 
" upon his brother." Genes, iliii. 30. Again, at 1 Bkings 
iii. 20. It appears in Shakspeare, Spenser, and other 
oiipomry writers ; and even yet is not wholly obso- 



lete. 
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